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Under  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  Official  Auspices 


We  have  long  recognized  the  desirability  of  setting  up  a  practical  and  economical  plan  of  European  travel  for  those 
teachers  who  appreciate  the  Advantages  of  traveling  in  the  Old  World  with  persons  of  similar  tastes  and  interests 
.  .  .  visiting  Europe  under  the  most  pleasant  and  comfortable  conditions  possible  .  .  .  and  obtaining  advantages  and 
lower  costs  through  coordination.  This  summer,  through  the  good  offices  of  our  official  travel  agents,  Thos.  Cook  k 
Son-Wagons-Lits,  Inc.  we  now  present  such  a  plan,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  drawing  your  special  attention  to  the  many 
interesting  trips  outlined  below. _ Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Secrrlary-GcHeral 


SPECIMEN  ROUTES  OF  TRAVEL 

43  DAYS 

visiting  Paris,  London,  Shakespeare  Country, 
English  Lake  District,  Edinburgh,  British 
Empire  Exhibition,  Dublin,  Killarney,  Glen- 
gariff,  Belfast. 

76  DAYS 

visiting  London,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Amster¬ 
dam,  The  Hague,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  Heid¬ 
elberg,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Salzburg, 
Munich,  Innsbruck,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Milan,  Lucerne,  Inter¬ 
laken,  Paris. 

54  DAYS 

visiting  Edinburgh,  British  Empire  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Shakespeare  Country,  London,  Amster¬ 
dam,  The  Hague,  Brussels,  Paris,  Chateau 
Country,  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

62  DAYS 

visiting  Paris,  Riviera,  Rapello,  Rome, 
Naples,  Capri,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
Italian  Lakes,  Lucerne,  Grand  Alpine  Tour, 
Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Amsterdam,  London. 
Many  other  plans  are  being  prepared  and 
will  be  available  by  the  time  you  read  this! 

ANTICIPATED  COSTS 
Sample  inclusive  fares  from  New  York  or 
Montreal  for  the  complete  tour  and  return, 
including  steamship  passage: 

43  DAYS  .  $  450.00 

76  DAYS  .  1031.50 

54  DAYS  .  495.00 

62  DAYS  .  710.00 


STEAMSHIP  ACCOMMODATION 

It  is  our  experience  that  most  teachers  prefer  tourist  class  for  their 
Trans- Atlantic  crossing  as  providing  very  generous  comfort  and 
convenience  at  comparatively  moderate  expense.  Adequate  arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  assured  on  the  popular  sailings  indicated  and  on 
other  dates  and  vessels.  For  those  who  prefer  to  economize  on 
their  Trans- Atlantic  crossing  in  order  to  have  more  time  and 
money  to  spend  in  Europe,  desirable  accommodation  has  been 
selected  in  comfortable  and  modern  Third  class  and  this  method 
of  transportation  is  recommended  to  those  with  limited  budgets. 

FREQUENT  SAILINGS 

Departure  dates  are  planned  to  leave  as  early  as  June  8th  and 
until  July  27th,  with  return  arrivals  in  New  York  or  Montreal 
from  August  3rd  until  September  15th.  Popular  departures  will 
be  the  .  .  . 
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For  Further  Particulars  and  Program  of  Tours  Apply  to 

W.  F.  E.  A.  Travel  Bureau,  Inc. 

N.E.A.  BUILDING 

1201  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Whether  you  make  your  holiday  a  week-end  or 
a  fortnight,  you  can’t  equal  the  attractions  of 
the  Ambassador  at  Atlantic  City.  You’ll  find 
every  feature  for  your  enjoyment  and  comfort 
in  the  magnificent  Ambassador,  Atlantic  City’s 
finest  hotel,  located  directly  on  the  boardwalk 
with  most  of  its  guest  rooms  facing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Daytime  sports  and  activities,  riding  on 
the  beach,  golf,  tennis,  swimming  in  indoor 
pool.  Spacious  sun  decks  and  solarium.  Fine 
restaurants  and  smart  entertainment,  and 
dancing  to  a  famous  orchestra.  Peaceful 
slumber,  with  the  soothing  sound  of  the  surf 
lulling  you  to  sleep.  Try  it  now! 


William  Hamilton,  Managing  Diractor 
Brighton  Avenue  at  the  Beach 
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Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress.  Chairman  of 
this  committee  is  John  B.  Dougall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Summit.  Adelaide  E. 
Davis,  Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  is  Secretary. 

The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first 
of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 
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non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  2Sc. 
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20  YEARS  AGOf  a  publisher  who 
had  just  invested  over  a  million  dollars 
in  a  new  project  said:  *‘We  are  not 
interested  simply  in  producing  more  text¬ 
books.  If  we  can  make  books  which  pre¬ 
sent  new  and  helpful  educational  ideas,  or 
if  we  can  present  the  old  ideas  with  better 
organization  and  in  more  useful  form  for 
the  schools  of  the  country,  we  shall  risk  all 
our  energy  and  every  dollar  of  our  assets  to 
make  good  in  this  new  field’’ ...  Two  dec¬ 
ades  have  passed;  literally  hundreds  of 
Winston  textbooks  have  b^n  published; 
but  neither  time  nor  expediency  has 
caused  a  wavering  from  the  precept.  To 
the  school  people  who  have  approved 
our  efforts  go  our  thanks  and  our  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Founder’s  pledge. 

1919  was  a  remarkable  year,  even  for 
schools.  Many  of  them  closed  twice — 
due  to  the  coal  shortage  and  to  the  flu. 
And  then  the  day  of  the  Armistice! 

^^WASHIMGTOM  never  saw  a  daily 
newspaper.  The  ones  he  read  were  week¬ 
lies,  and  the  news  that  they  contained 
was  days  or  perhaps  weeks  old” — a  brief 
quotation  from  Historic  Currents  in 
Changing  America  that  is  typical  of  its 
modem  presentation  of  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  American  history. 
This  new  book  for  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  is  amazingly  illustrated,  too! 

FRANKLIN  first  suggested  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time.  But  the  law  was  not 
passed  imtil  1918 — 150  years  later. 

VOCABULA^  of  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  may  be  enough  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  peasant  even  today,  but  many 
second  grade  readers  have  a  larger  word 
list.  The  Winston  Simplified  Dic¬ 
tionary  FOR  Schools  is  an  ideal  aid  in 
vocabulary  building,  for  its  simplified 
definitions  are  more  easily  remembered. 

AERIAL  was  first  estab¬ 

lished  in  1918,  with  planes  fiying  at  the 
then  incredible  speed  of  70  miles  an  hour. 

4.  4.  OF  S.  4.  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City  will  probably  produce  more  cases  of 
windbura  than  of  sunburn.  You’ll  not  be 
subjected  to  either  at  the  Winston  booths 
(E-31  and  E-33).  Be  sure  to  visit  us. 


The  JOHN  C. 

COMPANY 

f  CHICACoT  ATLANTA  T  DALLAS  T  SAN  FRANCISCO! 
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In  Session 

with  the 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Continued  activity  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Trenton  teachers’  salary 
case  was  discussed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Trenton  on  January  14.  Sub¬ 
stantial  payments  toward  the  expenses 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  case 
were  approved,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  an  early  decision.  The 
principle  involved  is  the  right  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  their  full  contractual  salaries 
under  the  law.  The  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  early  in  February  will,  if  not 
appealed,  determine  policy  in  many 
communities  not  directly  involved  in 
the  case. 


The  Association  will  carry  through 
from  the  beginning  a  test  case  on 
tenure  evasion.  The  teacher  involved 
is  Mrs.  Clara  Ahrensfeld  of  Roselle 
Park.  Mrs.  Ahrensfeld  submitted  a 
resignation  “by  request”  and  was  re¬ 
hired.  Win  or  lose,  the  Association 
hopes  that  the  case  will  bring  squarely 
before  the  public  the  practices  in  the 
evasion  of  tenure  by  local  boards  of 
education. 


The  Committee  on  Grievances  and 
Redress,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  met  with  the  Executive 
Committee  for  a  discussion  of  com¬ 
mittee  problems.  The  work  of  the 
Grievance  Committee  as  a  clearing 
house  for  appeals  for  assistance  was 
emphasized  by  John  B.  Dougall  of 
Summit,  the  chairman.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  more  frequent  meetings  for 
the  committee  was  discussed. 


John  R.  Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Board,  stressed  the  Board’s 
efforts  to  make  the  Review  “bright, 
prompt,  and  serviceable  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 


Plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign  on 
state  aid  were  presented  informally 
to  the  Executive  Committee  by  Dr. 
Leon  N.  Neulen,  State  Aid  Chairman. 
Early  action  is  expected  to  follow  the 
crystallization  of  these  plans. 

Bills  repealing  the  “loyalty  oath” 
law'  of  1935,  and  proposing  a  gradu¬ 
ated  personal  income  tax  for  state 
school  support  have  been  draw'n  and 
are  being  submitted  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  for  introduction.  A 
bill  to  include  certain  “forgotten  teach¬ 
ers”  in  the  teacher  tenure  act  is  also 
under  consideration. 


LIGHT  CONDITION 
YOUR  HOME 

Have  Convenient  Electric  Out¬ 
lets  and  Use  I.  E.  S.  Lamps 

It  is  important  that  you  have  good  light 
in  enough  places  for  convenient  use. 
Provide  it  by  LIGHT  CONDITIONING 
your  home.  You  can  do  this  inexpensively 
with — (1)  modern  lamps  approved  by 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Sixiety  and 
—  (2)  additional  electric  outlets  for  the 
location  of  lamps  wherever  you  want 
them. 

A  new  line  of  attractive  and  moderately 
priced  I.  E.  S.  lamps  are  on  display  at 
Public  Service  stores.  An  I.  E.  S.  6  way 
floor  lamp  with  tailored  silk  shade,  the 
type  illustrated,  is  $1 5.95  cash,  or  $14.95 
if  you  trade  in  an  old  lamp.  Small  carry¬ 
ing  charge  on  terms. 

New  electric  outlets  can  be  installed  by 
your  local  electrical  dealer  at  small  cost. 


PVBLIC®SERVICE 


(A\wQo^\\omad 

GEOGRAPHIES 


A  CONTENT  that  emphasizes  human  geography — 
AN  ORGANIZATION  that  provides  fresh  material 
every  year — A  TEACHING  PLAN  that  assures 
mastery — MAPS  AND  MAP  STUDIES  that  make 
geography  an  interpretative  study — PICTURES 
that  carry  specific  lessons — EXERCISES  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  varying  abilities. 

This  series  is  equipped  with  Workbooks  and 
Teachers*  Manuals  and  Keys.  Circular  No.  671. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Outsrde  and  Beyond 


SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK 


By  instinct  we  are  all  ego-centric.  Just  as  the 
medieval  scientists  believed  that  their  world  was 
the  hub  of  the  universe,  around  which  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars  in  their  courses  re¬ 
volved,  most  of  us  think  that  the  world  moves  about 
us.  We  judge  it  by  our  contact  with  it,  by  its  effect 
upon  us,  too  often,  by  what  it  does  for  us. 

Intellectually  we  accept  that  that  attitude  is  un¬ 
justifiable.  We  know  that  millions  of  such  ego¬ 
centric  patterns,  close  together,  create  chaos  rather 
than  design.  It  is  no  easier,  however,  for  us  to  dis¬ 
abuse  our  emotional  thinking  of  this  natural  feeling 
than  it  was  for  the  early  astronomers  to  concede  that 
human  beings  occupy  a  small  portion  of  the  surface 
of  an  unimportant  fragment  of  a  solar  system  which  is, 
itself,  of  no  particular  account. 

Yet  we  must  do  so,  or  fight  futilely  against  the 
obvious.  In  every  field  we  must  seek  and  find  a 
solution  that  will  meet  the  facts  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  that  inner  urge  that  tells  us  we  are  not 
as  unimportant  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  these  ac¬ 
cumulated  facts  make  us  feel. 

Teachers  may  not  be  special  offenders  in  their 
desire  to  feel  themselves  the  center  of  things.  But 
the  daily  routine  of  a  given  classroom,  in  a  given 
school,  in  a  single  community  too  often  does  block 
out  the  vista  of  thousands  of  other  classrooms  in  other 
schools,  other  communities,  other  states  and  other 
nations.  We  are  prone  to  insist  that  our  own  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  most  important,  our  own  troubles  should 
be  solved  first,  our  own  complaints  should  have  first 
hearing. 

We  ask,  much  too  often,  “What  are  the  state 
and  national  teacher  groups  doing  for  me?”  “What 
have  I  to  do  with  the  World  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Education  Associations?” 

The  only  answer  to  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  another:  “What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  for  your  state  and  national  as-  / 
sociations?”  “What  is  your  contri-  / 
bution  toward  the  world  education  i 
movement  ?” 

If  we  think  of  all  these  organi¬ 
zations  as  existing  for  us,  having  as  \ 
their  purpose  the  helping  of  each  \ 
individual,  their  existence  may  or 
may  not  be  justifiable.  But  while 
they  may  serve  us  directly  and  per- 
sonally,  that  service  is  incidental  to 
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their  larger  purpose — the  service  of  education,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  of  the  profession  which  we  all 
serve.  An  important  part  of  our  service  is  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  great  group  movements  which  have  been, 
are,  and  will  be  such  factors  in  its  improvement. 

In  my  own  mind  I  subscribe  to  the  picture  of  the 
teacher  at  the  center,  surrounded  by  the  concentric 
forces  of  her  local,  state,  national  and  world  associa¬ 
tions.  I  see  faint  arrows  of  service  leading  from 
each  of  these  to  the  individual  teacher,  some  of  them 
arrows  of  direct,  personal  service,  more  of  them 
arrows  of  indirect  service,  standing  for  the  benefit 
that  every  teacher  receives  from  every  advance  that 
our  profession  makes. 

But  more  important  than  these  arrows  of  service, 

I  like  to  think  of  heavy  black  arrows  pointing  out¬ 
ward,  standing  for  the  contributions  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  is  making  to  the  success  of  each  of  these 
powerful  organizations.  Such  a  contribution  is  not  a 
matter  of  paying  dues  alone.  The  payment  of  dues 
to  these  organizations  is  merely  a  preliminary,  though 
necessary,  step  to  membership. 

The  contribution  is,  or  should  be,  real  member¬ 
ship.  That  means  active  participation  in  the  whole 
process  of  group  thinking  and  acting.  It  means  that 
the  individual  is  steadily  and  continuously  aiding  the 
cooperative  thinking  of  the  group,  interpreting  that 
thinking  to  the  general  public,  making  it  more  fully 
aware  that  the  policies  are  far-reaching  and  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  teacher-service  field,  and  finally,  helping 
to  translate  those  policies  into  action  and  results. 

Measured  by  this  standard  no  teacher  group  is 
what  it  should  be.  Even  local  teacher  organizations, 
which  ought  to  be  closest  to  their  members  and 
should  both  give  and  receive  most,  are  weak  and 
ineffective.  Our  state  Association,  proudly  boasting 
“100  per  cent  membership”  really  has  only  “100  per 
cent  dues-payers.”  The  apathy  toward  its  policy¬ 
making  problems,  as  illustrated  at  the  annual  business 
session  and  in  the  failure  of  teachers  to  become  familiar 
with  its  aims  prove  that  it  is  possible 
to  pay  dues  for  years  and  still  not  be 
a  feeling,  intelligently  cooperating 
member. 

\When  we  consider  the  national 
and  world  pictures,  our  feeling  of 
disappointment  grows.  Only  200,- 
000  teachers  in  the  whole  country 
are  even  nominal  members  of  the 
I  National  Education  Association.  In 
/  our  own  state  only  one  teacher  in 
^  four  has  thus  far  taken  the  first  step 
toward  membership  in  the  group 
which  represents  all  teachers  nation- 
- — ally.  This  is  the  organization  that  is 
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Consumer  Knowledge  Courses 

The  most  important  movement  in  secondary  education  today 
is  the  tendency  toward  pragmatic  instruction  which  will  equip 
all  students^  the  academic  and  the  non-academic,  to  meet 
squarely  and  handle  efficiently  the  problems  of  current 


economic 


life. 


JUNIOR  BUSINESS  TRAINING 
for  ECONOMIC  LIVING 

CONSUMER  GOODS 
How  to  Know  and  Use  Them 

SENIOR  SCIENCE 
Socialized  for  the  High  School 

are  new  textbooks  focused  upon  consumer  knowledge 

See  them  and  others  like  them  at  our  exhibit 
in  Convention  Hall — Booths  F24  and  F26 


American  Book  Company 

New  York — Boston — Cincinnati — Chicago — Dallas — Atlanta — San  Francisco 


DIGIVIIFIED  WAY 


OttOVf/ 


You  need  not  be  a  depositor  at  this  or  any 
other  bank  to  apply  at  tbe  Fidelity  Union 
for  a  Personal  Loan  at  moderate  bank  rates. 
We  invite  you  to  ask  for  complete  details 
at  any  of  our  1 1  offices  in  Essex  County. 


FIDELITY  mm 


NEWARK 


ompani^ 

NEW  JERSEY 


TRUST 

EAST  ORANGE 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND 
FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Outside  and  Beyond 


1 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

working  so  hard  for  federal  aid, 
through  which  every  child  will  be  ben^ 
fitted.  It  is  also  the  only  organization 
that  can  make  much  needed  studies  of 
practices  in  such  matters  as  salaries, 
buildings,  teacher  protection,  and  many 
professional  problems.  Out  of  New 
Jersey’s  28,000  teachers  only  6,704 
have  joined  the  N.E.A.  thus  far  this 
year. 

The  few  New  Jersey  teachers  who 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Teachers’  Organizations 
in  Tokyo  last  summer  were  bitterly  cri¬ 
tical  of  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States  and  especially  New  Jersey  at 
that  meeting. 

None  of  this  is  said  in  the  spirit  of 
carping  criticism.  None  of  us  is  in  a 
position  to  do  any  stone-th  rowing.  It 
is  said  in  the  hope  that  we  may  all 
become  more  awake,  alert,  alive  to  our 
opportunities  and  obligations. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  one  of  the 
great  annual  education  conventions 
will  meet  in  Atlantic  City.  I  hope  that 
everyone  who  can  do  so  will  attend  one 
or  more  of  the  meetings  that  will  be 
held  there.  Our  State  Association  is 
sending,  as  we  should,  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  to  represent  us.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  meeting  of  administrators,  but  we  in 
New  Jersey  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
summer  convention  of  the  N.EA, 
which  is  for  all  teachers,  scheduled  for 
our  eastern  doorstep,  New  York  City. 
Every  New  Jersey  teacher  can  plan 
to  attend  that  without  undue  expense. 

Even  more,  however,  I  hope  that  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  these 
conventions  by  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  national  participa¬ 
tion,  by  a  tremendous  increase  in 
N.E.A.  membership  and  understand¬ 
ing,  and  by  a  growing  consciousness  of 
their  share  in  education  as  a  national 
and  world  profession  to  which  every 
teacher  in  New  Jersey  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  contribution. 

Outside  and  beyond  our  classrooms 
is  a  whole  educational  world  in  which 
our  classroom  occupies  a  particular 
place.  The  importance  of  that  place 
depends  not  upon  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  it,  but  upon  how  keenly  we  recog¬ 
nize  our  place  in  education,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  upon  the  thinking  which  we 
and  our  group  do  within  the  classroom. 


"Staff  Photographer  to  the  Review” 

School  Projects  Photo  Co. 

Harold  L.  Knight 

Spaciallat  in  School  Photography 
309  MAIN  STREET,  ORANGE 
ORanga  5-&286 
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Tenure  Violation  and  Evasion 

Statement  by  the  Executive  Committee 

At  the  1937  Convention  of  the  New  lector  to  withhold  funds  received  by  him 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa-  from  the  State  from  any  district  that 
tion,  a  resolution  was  passed  instruct-  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey  the  law  or  the 


r>  Board  of  Education, 

n  O  n  O  C  Y  a  S I O  n  whether  on  tenure  violation  or  any  other 

failure  on  the  part  of  school  districts  to 

acutive  Committee  t' 'iTn«d  o»t,  how«.,, 

that  before  the  Commissioner  can  exer- 
lector  to  withhold  funds  received  by  him  ”8^*’  *  /Pf ‘^ase  of  viola- 

from  the  State  from  any  district  that  I'®"  ^  *5  tenure  act  must 


tion,  a  resolution  was  passed  instruct-  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey  the  law  or  the 
ing  this  committee  to  make  a  “survey  rules  or  directions  of  the  State  Board 
of  tenure  conditions  of  all  school  dis-  of  Education  or  the  Commissioner  of 
tricts  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  Education.” 

Bcertain  what  districts  do  not  permit  ^his  right  has  rarely  been  ex- 

wchers  to  acquire  tenure  and  the  meth-  ^^e  threat  of  it  has  always  stood 

ods  adopted  by  specihc  districts  for  evad-  u  l-  .  n  j  •  •  £  •  • 

1  f  1  1  91  Dcninu  dll  decisions  oi  tnc  XM^ominissioner 

mg  the  provisions  of  the  tenure  law. 

Such  a  survey  is  now  being  made.  — 

Requests  for  information  have  been  sent 

to  all  local  and  county  association  heads,  R.GOrOdniZdl’IOn 

ill  superintendents  and  supervising  prin-  ^ 

dpals,  and  to  county  superintendents  CL-...-  \A#!  J  — 

uid  helping  teachers.  bhOWS  W 100 

In  order,  however,  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  may  be  complete,  the  indi-  a  pparently  there  is  only  one  ques- 
vidual  members  of  the  Association  are  tion  upon  which  former  officers 

urged  to  send  in  any  specific  evasions  or  committee  members  of  the  State 

violations  of  tenure  with  which  they  are  Teachers’  Association  are  unanimous, 
familiar.  That  is  the  statement  that  “Problems  of 

For  purposes  of  this  survey,  a  viola-  teacher  welfare  should  be  the  concern  of 
tion  of  tenure  is  understood  to  be  a  nreranizatinns  whose  membershio  in- 


be  brought  for  decision  to  the  “Com¬ 
missioner’s  Court”,  and  regular  hear¬ 
ings  must  be  held,  with  all  interested 
parties  having  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Such  specific  cases  can  be  brought 
only  in  the  name  of  the  individual  whose 
rights  under  the  law  are  being  in¬ 
fringed. 


Reorganization  Questionnaire 

Shov/s  Wide  Range  of  Opinion 

Apparently  there  is  only  one  ques-  to  feel  that  the  present  plan  of  ob- 
^  tion  upon  which  former  officers  taining  nominations  and  elections  is 
and  committee  members  of  the  State  democratic. 


That  is  the  statement  that  “Problems  of 


On  whether  the  “office  of  president 
requires  too  much  of  the  personal  time 


^  For  purposes  of  this  survey,  a  viola-  teacher  welfare  should  be  the  concern  of  of  the  individual,”  twenty-nine  felt 

tion  of  tenure  is  understood  to  be  a  organizations  whose  membership  in-  that  it  does,  nineteen  that  it  does  not, 

dear  infringement  of  the  teacher’s  rights  eludes  all  teaching  positions.”  On  every  while  ten  were  doubtful.  On  the  “need 

under  the  tenure  of  office  act,  an  at-  other  problem  concerning  which  the  Re-  foj.  3  continuing  body  of  properly 

t^pt  to  di^iss  or  to  break  the  tenure  organization  Committee  of  the  Associa-  elected  representatives  of  teachers”  with 
of  any  teacher  who  has  tenure  protec-  tion  sought  their  advice,  there  was  a  policy-making  functions  while  the  Ex- 


don.  An  evasion  is  defined  as  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  tenure  act  from  taking 
effect.  It  may  take  the  form  of  the 
dismissal  of  all  teachers  at  the  end  of 


decided  (and  healthy)  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  nearly  1,000  individuals  who  have 


I  three-year  period,  or  the  insistence-  Association  during  the  past 


upon  resipations  so  that  tenure  is  pre-  reported  to  the  Re- 

sumably  broken  before  re-employment,  organization  Committee  on  January  10 
Teachers  who  ^nd  in  this  informa-  .  j  McMackin,  Chair- 

MavvA  Axil  ^^A^alo  Aa  AKa  ^  . 


ecutive  Committee  continues  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  body,  the  vote  was  31  for,  11 
against,  and  nine  doubtful.  On  the 
need  for  “a  suitably  qualified  person 
to  serve  the  Association  in  an  executive 


five  years  were  reported  to  the  Re-  capacity,”  the  vote  was  31  for,  15 
organization  Committee  on  January  10  against,  and  14  doubtful. 


don  should  give  full  details  as  to  the  sub-committee  on  Organiza- 

methods  used  and  the  nam«  and  ad-  ^he  Association.  Approximately 


dresses  of  individuals  affected.  They 
should  address  their  communications  to: 
Lelia  O.  Brown,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Tenure 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association 
605  Broad  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
In  the  same  resolution  the  officers  and 
committees  of  our  Association  were  in¬ 
structed  to  seek  legislation  which  “will 
vest  in  the  State  Commissioner  of  Ed- 


seventy  replies  were  received,  many  of 
them  adorned  with  comments — ^helpful 
and  otherwise. 

Fifty-four  of  those  who  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  had  served  their  local 
associations  in  official  positions  before 
entering  upon  state  association  activi¬ 
ties.  Forty-one  of  them  had  been 
President  of  their  local  associations. 

A  similar  questionnaire,  sent  to  an 
unselected  group  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers,  is  now  being  tabulated.  From 


..  1_  ..L  VLL  1  J  ....  19  IIUYV  utiiic  lauuiaivu.  X 

ucation  the  authority  to  withhold  state  ,  /-«  u  „  *  c.. j 

.  ,  i  ^  L  J-  the  two  the  Committee  hopes  to  hnd 

school  moneys  from  such  districts  as  ,  •  •  r  u  t 

..X  u  .-xk-  _ k--  _  out  what  a  majority  of  the  members  of 


are  found  by  him,  either  upon  his  own 
initiative  or  on  charges  made  by  teach¬ 
ers  or  others,  to  be  guilty  of  violations 


out  what  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  really  want  in  the  way 
of  reorganization,  and  to  complete 


or  evasions  of  the  tenure  law,  during  the  recommendations  already  made 


such  period  as  such  violations  or  eva¬ 
sions  may  continue.” 


Overwhelming  majorities  of  those 
responding  favored  “a  definite  connec- 


The  substance  of  such  legislation  is  between  local  teacher  associations 

.  „  .  .  _ J  .k-  XT _  V _ Ox_x-  nr _ I _ » 


already  covered  in  the  State  School  Law 
which  (Article  II,  Sect.  9)  reads  as 
follows:  “The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  shall,  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
*  *  •  (XIV)  Direct  the  county  col¬ 


and  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association,”  and  the  provision,  by  the 
Association,  of  “a  Department  of  Re¬ 
search  to  assist  in  the  advancement  of 
education.” 

A  majority  of  those  repljring  seemed 


The  Committee  discussed  plans  for 
publicizing  its  complete  report,  both 
through  the  Review  and  through  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  at  which  all  teachers 
would  be  given  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions  and  give  their  reactions. 


To  Honor  E.  Alien 

At  Vesper  Service 

A  Vesper  Service  open  to  the  public, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  6,  1938, 
at  4  o’clock  in  Kendall  Hall,  State 
Teachers  College,  Hillwood  Lakes, 
New  Jersey,  will  be  a  memorial  service 
for  Elizabeth  Almira  Allen.  The 
teachers  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
are  indebted  to  Miss  Allen  for  her 
untiring  work  for  a  pension  sjrstem  and 
for  her  efforts  in  securing  and  main¬ 
taining  tenure. 

Before  and  after  the  Vesper  Service, 
a  new  portrait  of  Miss  Allen  will  be 
on  exhibition  in  Allen  House.  It  was 
painted  by  Junius  Allen,  a  noted  artist, 
and  a  nephew  of  Miss  Allen,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  College  by  the  Allen 
familv. 
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Single  Salary  Schedule  Study 
Urged  by  Teacher  Committee 

MRS  HELEN  M.  MANSHIP,  Elizabeth 

CHAIRMAN  PROFESSIONAL  INTERESTS  COMMITTEE, 
CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


SOME  New  Jersey  communities  are 
adopting  new  salary  schedules  and 
others  are  revising  their  present  sched¬ 
ules  upward.  The  Professional  Inter¬ 
ests  Committee  of  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  suggests,  therefore,  that 
a  study  of  the  single  salary  schedule 
movement  is  particularly  pertinent  and 
logical  at  this  time. 

A  single  salary  schedule  is  one 
which  pays  the  same  salary  to  teachers 
with  equal  training  and  experience 
regardless  of  whether  they  teach  in  ele¬ 
mentary,  junior  or  senior  high  school. 

The  single  schedule  is  not  a  new 
type  of  teacher  payment.  It  has  been 
in  use  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  Denver,  Colorado,  adopted  the 
“triple  S’’  in  1920.  Between  1928  and 
1934,  46  cities  reported  adoption  of 
the  single  salary  schedule,  while  a 
total  of  209  cities  in  all  population 
classifications  have  a  single  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  according  to  published  National 
Education  Association  studies. 

Must  Offer  Career 

Professional  salary  schedules  must 
be  built  for  those  who  enter  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  continuous  and  expanding 
service.  Such  schedules  must  insure 
satisfying  returns  to  the  public  as  well 
as  the  school  administrators  and  teach¬ 
ing  corps. 

A  salary  schedule  should  offer  a 
career  in  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Teachers  should  not 
have  to  shift  from  a  position  for  which 
they  are  best  suited  in  order  to  obtain 
a  salary  increase.  In  other  words,  a 
salary  schedule  should  not  deprive  any 
field  of  its  finest  teachers.  Specialists 
should  be  retained  in  every  grade. 
The  single  salary  schedule  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  each  year  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  equally  competent. 

Unless  this  principle  Is  accepted,  the 
elementary  school  is  going  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped.  Many  teachers, 
upon  receiving  their  degrees,  have  left 
the  elementary  field  to  enter  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Unless  comparable 
training  is  accorded  equal  salary  treat¬ 
ment,  this  process  will  continue. 

If  teaching  is  to  achieve  the  status 
of  the  other  professions,  the  best  teach¬ 


ers  at  all  levels  must  receive  equal 
salary,  have  equal  prestige  and  equal 
social  recognition.  To  quote  one 
superintendent,  “With  the  stepping  up 
of  requirements  for  certification  on  the 
elementary  school  level,  we  are  already 
past  the  time  at  which  elementary 
teachers  are  required  to  have  three 
years  training.  We  now  stand  prac¬ 
tically  on  the  threshold  of  an  obliga¬ 
tory  four  years  of  training  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers.’’ 

The  argument  against  the  single 
salary  schedule  is  the  increased  cost, 
yet  the  child  is  the  first  consideration 
of  the  school  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
When  the  public  has  been  brought  to 
see  that  the  welfare  of  the  children 
demands  the  single  salary  schedule  for 
teachers  it  will  not  object  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost. 

Battle  Must  Be  Won 

A  leading  New  Jersey  educator  has 
said,  “Penury  must  not  forever  dic¬ 
tate  the  wage  situation.  The  battle 
must  be  fought  and  won  or  the  pro¬ 
fession  goes  backward.’’ 

There  is  an  increasing  body  of 
opinion  favoring  the  single  salary  sched¬ 
ule  as  representing  a  relatively  objec¬ 
tive  plan  for  rewarding  potential 
teaching  power. 


Four  New  Salary 
Schedules  in  '37 

Single  Type  Prominent 

Four  new  salary '  schedules  were 
adopted  by  New  Jersey  boards  of 
education  in  1937,  and  at  least  four 
more  are  under  consideration.  That, 
and  the  fact  that  1 5  single  salary  sched¬ 
ules  are  in  operation  in  New  Jersey, 
are  the  most  significant  facts  apparent 
in  an  Inspection  of  64  schedules  which 
have  been  gathered  in  the  Review  of¬ 
fice  during  the  past  few  months. 

Unquestionably  the  passing  of  the 
depression,  the  end  of  salary  reduc¬ 
tions,  and  the  return  to  regular  in¬ 
crements  has  revived  the  whole  ques¬ 


tion  of  salary  schedules.  Old  ones  are 
being  revised.  Communities  which  had 
no  schedules  are  considering  their  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  most  significant  new  schedule 
is  that  of  Linden,  a  community  in 
which  Industrial  development  is  bring¬ 
ing  about  many  changes.  The  new 
Linden  schedule  provides  for  minimum 
salaries  of  $1,100  in  the  elementary 
grades,  $1,200  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  $1,300  in  high  school.  | 
Yearly  increments  are  $50  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  $100  after  that  until 
maximum  salaries  of  $2,000,  $2,500, 
and  $3,000,  respectively,  are  attained. 
Professional  improvement  courses  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Superintendent  are  pr^ 
requisite  to  increments. 

In  Carteret,  Palmyra 

New  schedules  in  Carteret  and 
Palmyra  are  single  salary  schedules, 
save  that  the  Carteret  schedule  pro¬ 
vides  for  $100  over  schedule  for  high 
school  teachers.  The  Carteret  schedule 
minimum  salaries,  varying  with  prep¬ 
aration,  are  $1,200  (under  3  years), 
$1,300  (3  years),  $1,400  (4  years), 
$1,500  (5  years),  and  $1,600  (6 
vears).  The  maximum  salaries  are 
$2,000,  $2,475,  $2,900,  $3,300,  and 
$3,600. 

Other  communities  having  or  con¬ 
sidering  single  salary  schedules  are  As- 
bury  Park,  Neptune,  Fort  Lee,  Frank¬ 
lin  Township,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
'Matawan,  North  Bergen,  Palisades 
Park,  Rumson,  Wallington,  and  West- 
wood.  The  Summit  schedule  and  the 
schedule  proposed  in  Park  Ridge  have 
some  of  the  single  salary  features. 

Some  of  the  interesting  provisions 
in  schedules  as  they  appear  include 
Neptune’s  allowance  for  travel  credit 
in  lieu  of  courses,  the  fact  that  the 
Asbury  Park  “single”  salary  schedule 
“up-grades”  all  men  five  years,  and 
the  occasional  stipulation  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  schedule  is  a  plan,  “not  a  con¬ 
tract.” 

A  tabulation  of  some  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  data  in  the  schedules  received 
has  been  prepared  in  mimeographed 
form,  and  is  available  from  the  office 
of  the  Review,  605  Broad  Street, 
Newark.  The  complete  file  of  sched¬ 
ules  also  may  be  consulted  there. 


Seeking  a  Position? 

Prompt,  efricient,  and  reliable  service  to 
beBlnnlns  teachers  and  teachers  planning 
their  professional  advancement.  A  per¬ 
sonal  interest  In  each  candidate.  Write, 
telling  us  about  yourself.  Fourteenth  year. 
THE  BAI.TIMORK  TRACHERS  AOENCT 
William  K.  Tocum,  Manager 
S16  N.  Charles  Htreet  Baltinaere,  Hd. 
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Crippled  Children  Attain 
Independence  in  This  School 

EMMA  L  WEHLIN  Normal  Outlook  Leads 

Newark  To  Adult  Success 


Branch  Brook  School,  Newark,  is 
a  one-story  building  and  has  been 
especially  designed  to  accommodate 
crippled  children.  Railings  on  which 
to  hold,  outdoor  and  indoor  play  space, 
ramps  for  wheel  chairs,  cork  floors  to 
prevent  falling,  elimination  of  steps — 
all  these  enable  even  the  most  crippled 
child  to  reach  any  part  of  the  school 
by  himself.  Five  classrooms,  a  library, 
auditorium,  dining  room,  special  exer¬ 
cise  room,  rest  room,  music  room,  rooms 
for  household  and  industrial  work, 
inside  and  outside  play  space,  and  a 
medical  room  make  up  the  school. 

Here  the  children  do  not  need  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  janitor,  brother,  sister  or 
friend  to  get  about  the  building.  Neither 
are  they  considered  a  Are  hazard, 
which  is  usually  true  when  crippled 
children  attend  a  regular  school.  For 
the  first  time  they  are  ph)rsically  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  surely  this  reacts  for  good 
mentally.  Also  they  do  not  need  to 
miss  school  in  bad  weather,  for  buses 
especially  designed  for  comfort  trans¬ 
port  them  to  and  from  school.  Again 
they  do  not  have  to  depend  upon 
brothers  or  sisters  for  help,  thus  spoiling 
their  fun. 

All  children  at  Branch  Brook  and 
the  crippled  children  at  Wickliffe  Street 
Binet  School  are  under  the  care  of  an 
orthopedist,  and  directions  for  individ¬ 
ual  exercises  are  given  by  him.  Accord- 


tirely  upon  wheel  chairs  to  get  about, 
have  been  taught  with  the  aid  of  braces 
and  crutches  to  walk  about  the  entire 
building,  take  care  of  themselves  in 
bath  rooms,  and  take  part  in  games  on 
the  school  playground,  and  work  in 
the  school  garden.  Others  have  learned 
to  climb  stairs  and  to  use  public  buses 
and  trolley  cars  by  themselves.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  not  so  badly  handicapped 
have  so  improved  that  their  orthopedic 
doctors  have  recommended  transfers  to 
regular  schools.  In  fact  no  child  is 
kept  in  Branch  Brook  who  does  not 
need  the  special  care  given  here. 

Irene  Bryce,  physical  education 
teacher  in  charge  of  recreation,  describes 
games  as  played  at  Branch  Brook  in  the 
following  two  paragraphs: 

“A  period  anxiously  anticipated  by 
our  pupils  is  the  play  hour  at  which 
time  various  game  activities  are  en¬ 
joyed  for  the  half  hour  immediately 
after  lunch.  On  bright,  sunshiny  days 
these  games  are  played  on  the  outside 
playground  which  is  marked  and  lined 
off  for  several  competitive  sports  such  as 
baseball,  handball,  volleyball,  soccer, 
and  innumerable  others  which  are  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  age  and  physical  condition 
of  the  child.  In  a  baseball  game,  for 
example,  one  child  because  of  an  arm 
condition  might  not  be  able  to  bat  but 
can,  nevertheless,  run;  while  another 
child  who  is  confined  to  a  wheel  chair 


wise  in  a  soccer  game,  the  child  who  is 
handicapped  with  crutches  plays  center 
because  his  speed  is  impeded,  and  a  more 
active  child  guards  the  goal  on  the  back 
line.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
activities  are  going  on  in  the  main 
part  of  the  playground,  less  active  games 
such  as  rappo,  hop-scotch,  and  the  sand 
pit  are  being  played  in  the  corners  of 
the  playground  by  the  younger  and 
less  active  pupils. 

“When  inclement  weather  prevents 
outdoor  activities,  our  auditorium,  the 
floor  of  which  is  outlined  for  various 
games,  affords  a  most  satisfactory  play 
space.  Here,  after  the  seats  have  been 
removed,  the  child  participates  in  what¬ 
ever  game  he  desires,  choosing  among 
deck-shuffle,  ten-pins,  hop-scotch,  roily 
polly,  paddle  tennis,  backgammon,  bean- 
bag,  horse  shoes,  snatch-the-club,  etc. 
Those  who  prefer  may  enjoy  table 
games  such  as  ping-pong,  monopoly,  ob¬ 
stacle  golf,  checkers,  lotto,  back¬ 
gammon,  radio,  bagatelle,  dominos, 
blocks,  jacks,  electric  question  game, 
rolling  ball  game,  and  many  card 
games,  including  flinch,  wings,  touring, 
casino,  and  bridge.  This  large  variety 
of  games  offers  the  child  a  wide  range 
to  choose  from,  and  among  them  he 
is  sure  to  find  something  to  interest 
him.  The  games  are  directed  by  cap¬ 
tains  who  have  complete  charge,  under 
the  close  supervision  of  a  specially  train¬ 
ed  physical  education  teacher.” 

A  hot  noon-time  lunch  is  served  the 
children.  They  are  taught  to  eat  the 
proper  foods.  Milk,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  fruits  are  used  freely.  The  Board 
of  Education  pays  all  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  charge 
a  minimum  amount — fifteen  cents — for 
the  lunch;  thus  helping  the  children 
and  their  parents  to  keep  their  self- 
respect  by  feeling  they  were  paying  for 
what  they  received.  Those  children 
who  cannot  afford  the  1 5c  are  cared  for 


ingly  the  teachers  of  this  work  are  not  would  be  able  to  bat,  but  not  run.  Like-  by  the  Elks  Lodge  of  Newark, 
only  fully  trained  in 
general  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  for  they  must  have 
the  school  point  of  view, 
but  have  had  also,  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  physio¬ 
therapy  and  clinical  ex¬ 
perience  in  hospitals  with 
orthopedic  specialists. 

The  children  are  made 
to  realize  what  physical 
power  and  ability  they 
have.  The  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teacher  aims  to 
increase  the  child’s  self- 
confidence  by  teaching 
him  that  he  can  mini¬ 
mize  his  handicap  and 
do  many  things  he  be¬ 


lieved  beyond  his  power. 
Children  who  on  enter¬ 
ing  school  depended  en- 


FLORIDA-bound  !•  this  trailer  project.  It  illustrates  the  similarity  of 
work  done  by  the  physically  handicapped  in  this  school  and  in  regular 
classes. 
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Rest  periods  in  an  attractive  rest 
room  furnished  with  individual  cots,  are 
given  children  whose  physicians  feel 
that  the  school  day  is  too  long. 

School  work  at  Branch  Brook  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  regular 
schools.  Teachers  are  selected  for  their 
outstanding  work  in  the  city’s  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Classes  are  smaller — 
usually  25 — and  children  progress  at 
their  own  rate  of  speed.  One  bright 
boy,  entering  at  nine  years  of  age, 
unable  to  read  on  entrance,  completed 
the  eight  grades  in  three  years. 

Music  is  a  special  feature.  Piano, 
wind  instruments,  violin,  and  cello  are 
taught  at  school  by  competent  music 
teachers.  Activity  programs  and  indi¬ 
vidual  work  always  have  been  out¬ 
standing  features  at  Branch  Brook. 

When  the  eighth  grade  is  completed, 
boys  and  girls  enter  a  regular  high 
school  where  there  is  an  elevator.  If 
transportation  still  is  necessary  it  is 
given  the  high  school  pupils  also.  Of 
115  who  have  been  graduated  from 
Branch  Brook,  36  are  in  high  school 
at  present;  48  have  completed  high 
school;  4  have  been  graduated  from 
college;  and  many  of  the  high  school 
graduates  are  now  doing  college  work. 
The  school  endeavors  to  check  on  apti¬ 
tudes  and  abilities,  and  advise  the  boys 
and  girls  accordingly. 

Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  have 
won  places  for  themselves  in  shops, 
business,  and  the  professions.  Some 
have  done  unusually  well.  One  Har¬ 
vard  graduate  is  a  tutor  at  that  col¬ 
lege  ;  one  is  a  senior  interviewer  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Employment  Service; 
one  assistant  to  office  manager  of  one 
of  the  leading  moving  picture  corpora¬ 
tions;  two  are  lawyers;  one  mechanical 
engineer  employed  by  a  Newark  ma¬ 
chinery  company.  There  are  also  ac¬ 
countants,  clerks,  and  shop  workers 
among  our  alumni. 

Teachers  should  teach  children  not 
to  treat  crippled  children  and  adults 
as  exceptional  human  beings.  Children 
should  learn  that  there  are  handicaps 
much  worse  than  a  bad  arm  or  leg. 
They  don’t  stare  or  make  remarks  about 
people  if  they  know  they  are  selfish, 
ignorant,  dishonest,  or  lazy.  One  bright 
little  ten-year-old  was  told  to  put  her 
spelling  words  in  sentences.  One  word 
was  “pity,”  so  she  wrote,  “I  hate  people 
to  pity  me.”  If  teachers  would  rec¬ 
ognize  this,  it  would  be  an  aid  in  human 
progress. 

• 

GOVERNOR  A.  Harry  Moore  is  said 
to  be  very  proud  of  the  school  for  the 
physically  handicapped  in  Jersey  City, 
which  bears  his  name.  It  is  similar  in 
equipment  and  program  to  the  Branch 
Brook  School,  Newark,  which  Miss  Wett- 
lin  describes  above. 


Youth,  Teacher  Welfare  Face 
Administrators  at  Atlantic  City 


State  Association 
Plays  Host 

The  accents  will  be  on  youth  and 
teacher  welfare  when  the  nation’s 
school  administrators  gather  in  Atlantic 
City,  February  26-March  3,  for  their 
annual  discussions.  On  the  main  pro¬ 
gram  will  as  usual  be  found  numerous 
headliners.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
school  heads  meet  as  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administrators.  The 
Association  continues,  of  course,  as  a 
Department  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Adding  to  President  Glenn’s  south¬ 
ern  hospitality  will  be  our  own  State 
Teachers’  Association  which  will  play 
host  to  the  administrators  at  three  teas. 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  Lena  M.  Porreca 
and  Solomon  S.  Strong  have  been 
named  as  a  committee  in  charge,  with 
the  Executive  Committee  and  all  dele¬ 
gates  assisting.  Tea  will  be  served 
from  4  to  6  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  afternoons.  Association 
headquarters  will  be  the  Lobby 
Balcony  of  the  Ambassador  with  Mrs. 
Stella  S.  Applegate,  Executive  Clerk, 
in  charge. 

The  officers  and  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  will  attend  the 
convention  as  delegates  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Juliet  M.  Roche  of  Jersey 
City  will  be  a  delegate  by  virtue  of 
her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Also  selected  as 
delegates  are  the  following:  Atlantic, 
Charles  W.  Fisher,  Hammonton ; 
Bergen,  Stuart  Race,  Glen  Rock; 
Burlington,  Anna  T.  Burr,  Borden- 
town ;  Camden,  Harry  H.  Pratt,  Mer- 
chantville;  Cape  May,  Evelyn  V.  Lake, 
Cape  May  City;  Cumberland,  Robert 
Rensch,  Bridgeton;  Essex,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  H.  Price,  Newark;  Gloucester, 
Marian  C.  Beck,  Paulsboro;  Hudson, 
George  J.  O’Brien,  Jersey  City ;  Himt- 
erton,  Samuel  F.  Trostle,  Milford; 
Mercer,  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Middlesex,  Lowell  F.  Johnson, 
Dunellen;  Monmouth,  Mrs.  Ada 
Crandall,  Red  Bank;  Morris,  Harry 
W.  Moorhead,  Denville;  Ocean,  Ruth 
B.  Kelly,  West  Creek;  Passaic,  Thomas 
J.  Hutton,  Pompton  Lakes;  Salem, 
Mrs.  Pluma  B.  Batten,  Salem;  Som¬ 
erset,  William  E.  Hayes,  Raritan; 
Sussex,  Rose  Z.  Corrigan,  Franklin; 
Union,  Harold  W.  Wilson,  Cranford; 
and  Warren,  Lillian  M.  Houser, 
Phillipsburg. 


James  B.  Conant 
On  Program 


The  1938  Yearbook  on  Youth  Prob¬ 
lems  will  be  discussed  after  a  talk  by 
E.  E.  Oberholtzer  of  Houston  on  Youth 
and  Education,  and  another  by  Edwin 
A.  Lee  of  the  National  Occupational 
Conference  on  the  Occupational  Ad¬ 
justment  of  Youth,  as  pertinent  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  youth  faces.  Under  the  master 
leadership  of  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner,  a  forum 
program  will  also  consider  youth.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  include  Richard  D. 
Allen  of  Providence,  nationally  known 
specialist  in  vocational  education; 
Goodwin  Watson  of  Teachers  College; 
Superintendents  Anderson  and  Weglein 
of  Omaha  and  Baltimore,  and  Director 
Homer  P.  Rainey  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission. 

James  B.  Conant,  Harvard  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  a  newcomer  to  Association  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is,  however,  for  Dr.  Conant 
but  a  step  in  following  the  precedent 
of  former  president  Eliot,  a  strong  fig¬ 
ure  in  public  education  for  several 
decades  while  he  lead  the  Cambridge 
institution.  Professor  Emeritus  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale,  is  another 
of  the  collegiate  names  to  appear  on 
the  program. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins,  no  stranger  in 
Atlantic  City,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  a  dinner  to  the  retiring  dean 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Education,  Charles  H.  Judd.  The 
Secondary  School  Principals  arc  giving 
the  dinner,  while  further  honors  will 
be  given  the  distinguished  veteran  when 
Payson  Smith  presents  a  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  AASA  to  Dr.  Judd  at  the 
Monday  morning  session. 

Dr.  Judd  has  also  been  selected  for 
the  American  Educational  Award  of 
the  Associated  Exhibitors  of  the  NEA. 

Charles  B.  Glenn,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
and  President  of  the  Administrators, 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  after¬ 
noon  group  meetings.  Topics  to  be 
discussed  at  these  conferences,  chosen 
because  of  their  timeliness  and  chal¬ 
lenging  nature,  include  the  education 
of  exceptional  children,  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  school  administration,  school 
public  relations,  the  government  and 
the  public  schools,  and  the  place  of 
industrial  arts  in  an  integrated  school 
program. 
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President.  Glenn  is  arranging  an  en¬ 
tertainment  feature  of  extraordinary 
character  and  proportion.  A  friend¬ 
ship  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening 
will  accommodate  two  thousand  diners 
in  the  auditorium  ballroom.  Later 
that  evening  an  ice  carnival  with  ex¬ 
hibition  skating  by  the  world’s  best 
artists  of  the  crystal  arena  will  precede 
an  invitation  to  conventioners  to  skate 
or  dance,  as  their  whims  may  dictate 
or  their  physical  condition  permit. 

The  spirit  of  southern  hospitality 
which  President  Glenn  brings  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  prompts  a  new  convention 
activity.  A  reception  and  tea  for 
new  members  of  the  organization  will 
be  given  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon.  President  Glenn,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
past  presidents  will  act  as  hosts. 

A  convention  specialty  will  revive 
McGuffey  days,  when  the  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals  de¬ 
votes  an  evening  to  “Ye  Olde  Time 
School”  with  schoolmistress  Mary  E. 
Leeper,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Childhood  Education, 
wielding  the  ferule,  and  Professor  C. 
A.  Fullerton  of  Iowa  State  College  as 
music  master.  Professor  Ernest  Horn 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  will 
impersonate  William  H.  McGuffey. 
Dr.  Horn  will  conduct  a  class  of  twelve 
“scholars”  who  really  did  enter  the 
road  to  learning  via  the  McGuffey 
Readers. 

Among  the  significant  group  meetings 
of  the  convention  will  be  the  one  held 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  in  conjunction  with  the  Legislative 
Commission  of  the  NEA.  Invitations 
to  this  session,  which  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  evening  as  the  convention  opens, 
will  be  extended  to  the  2,200  consult¬ 
ants  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  250  advisers  of  the 
Legislative  Commission. 


Guidance  Council  Meets; 
New  Jersey  Entertains 


Five  Are  in  Running 
For  AASA  Presidency 


The  new  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  will  be  one  of  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  superintendents  selected  ip  a 
primary  preferential  poll  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Results  of  a  second  pref¬ 
erential  ballot  were  to  be  announced 
Februarv  1. 


The  five  candidates  are:  Louis  P. 
Benezet,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Ben 
G.  Graham,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Car- 
roll  R.  Reed,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
John  A.  Sexson,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
James  P.  Vaughan,  Chisholm,  Minn. 


sity,  a  college,  a  comprehensive  high 
school  system,  and  a  county  school 
system.  A  second  joint  session  will  be 
devoted  to  the  co-ordination  of  youth 
programs  in  communities. 


Exhibit,  Novel  Lunch 
As  N.  J.  T  eachers  and 
Math  Council  Meet 


The  New  Jersey  Guidance  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association  is  planning  a  dinner 
for  the  officers  and  delegates  of  the 
American  Council  of  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Associations  in  Atlantic  City, 
February  22.  Major  groups  within  the 
national  body  meet  from  February  23 
to  27,  just  prior  to  the  AASA. 

The  theme  for  joint  meetings  of  the 
Council  is  The  Co-ordination  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Work  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  opening  address,  by  Morris 
L.  Cooke,  Philadelphia  consulting  engi¬ 
neer,  will  be  on  General  Organizational 
Principles  Applicable  to  Educational 
Administration.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cowley, 
Ohio  State  University,  will  lead  dis¬ 
cussion  by  representatives  of  a  univer- 
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evening,  8  P.  M.  K.  P.  Willianns, 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  is  chairman  of 
the  joint  group. 

Sectional  meetings  will  be  held  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  and  Saturday  all  day. 
C.  N.  Shuster,  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College,  is  listed  as  a  speaker  at  the 
Friday  afternoon  meeting  of  the  teacher 
training  section,  while  Virgil  S.  Mal¬ 
lory,  Montclair  State  Teachers  College, 
presides  over  the  junior  high  school  sec¬ 
tion  at  2 :00  P.  M.,  Saturday. 


Secretaries  To  Meet 


New  Jersey’s  mathematics  teachers  in 
both  elementary  and  high  school  fields 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  this  year 
in  meeting  jointly  with  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
February  25  and  26  at  the  Traymore, 
Atlantic  City.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geo¬ 
metry,  trigonometry,  solid  geometry, 
and  teacher  training  are  the  areas  in¬ 
cluded  and  leaders  from  over  the  na¬ 
tion  will  be  on  hand  for  the  discussions. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a 
large  exhibit  of  mathematical  models 
and  devices  made  by  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  at  all  levels.  New  Jersey  teachers 
having  models  and  so  on  available  for 
the  exhibition  are  invited  to  get  in  touch 
with  Howard  Fehr  at  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Montclair. 

Something  more  than  a  meal  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Council  at  its  luncheon 
meeting,  Saturday,  February  26,  at  the 
Traymore.  Called  a  Discussion  Lunch¬ 
eon,  it  provides  for  tables  of  10  with  a 
leader  and  topic  assigned  to  each  table. 
Four  New  Jerseyans  are  among  the 
leaders  for  the  27  tables.  The  full  list 
of  topics  and  leaders  was  published  in 
the  November  Mathematics  Teacher. 
For  information  and  reservations,  ad¬ 
dress  E.  H.  Hildebrandt,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Montclair.  Price  of  the 
luncheon,  including  return  postage  and 
tip,  is  $1.40. 

The  Joint  Commission  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Association  of  America  and  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  will  report  on  the  Place 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  at  the  general  session,  Friday 


The  Eastern  States  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries  will  be  held  February  25,  26,  27 
at  H addon  Hall,  Atlantic  City. 

Features  of  the  Convention  will  be  a 
reception  for  the  Superintendents  at 
Haddon  Hall  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  26,  and  a  luncheon  at  Haddon 
Hall  on  Sunday.  Reservations  for  the 
luncheon,  $1.75,  should  be  sent  to 
Helene  Maulick,  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  1 809  Pacific  Avenue,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

All  persons  engaged  in  clerical  or 
secretarial  work  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  are  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship.  Secretaries  wishing  to  join  the 
As^iation  should  send  membership 
dues,  $1.00,  to  Margaret  V.  Keman, 
Municipal  Building,  Salem,  New 
Jersey. 


February 


is  the  month  of 


great  Americans— 


REYNOLDS,  TAYLOR,  COLEMAN 


AND  PARKHILL’S 


MODERN  SCHOOL 
HISTORY  SERIES 


This  colorful  series  for  Grades  5  through  9 
tells  in  dramatic  fashion  the  life  story  of 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  all  the  other  great 
figures  in  our  history.  This  new  story- 
approach.  combined  with  the  pupil  Actirities 
listed  after  every  chapter  will  make  each  hia- 
tory  lesson  a  never-to-he-forgotten  adventure 
for  the  growing  boys  and  girls. 

*lf  you  are  a  Jersey  Teacher,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  show  you  these  books  .  .  .  Just  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  shall  ask  our  representative 
to  call  on  you. 


NOBLE  AND  NOBLE,  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Case  for 


The  Income  Levy 


TAX  FACTS 


At  its  Atlantic  City  Convention 
^  last  November  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  went  on 
record  as  favoring  a  graduated  income 
tax  to  finance  the  Mort  Plan.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  the  general  public  should  there¬ 
fore  be  familiar  with  this  tax,  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  it,  proposed  rates,  estimated 
revenues,  and  the  answers  to  the  most 
common  objections  to  this  tax  as  a 
source  of  state  revenue. 

The  graduated  income  tax  should 
need  no  introduction  to  a  public  which 
has  seen  it  produce  revenue  for  the 
federal  government.  It  is  simply  a 
percentage  tax  on  net  income,  with 
low  rates  on  low  incomes  and  higher 
rates  on  higher  incomes.  It  is  in  use 
today  by  some  thirty  states.  Experts 
generally  hail  it  as  the  most  satisfactory 
type  of  tax  that  has  been  devised  for  the 
financing  of  government. 

Fifty-four  authorities  on  public  fi¬ 
nance,  questioned  by  the  Tax  Policy 
League,  favored  this  tax  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  4,  with  the  four  making  reserva¬ 
tions,  rather  than  expressing  opposition 
to  it. 

The  most  recent  study  of  taxation 
and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  studies 
ever  made  in  this  field  is  reported  in 
“Facing  the  Tax  Problem,”  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  That  study 
recommends  “that  states  not  now  im¬ 
posing  a  personal  income  tax  .  .  .  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  from  this  tax  most  of,  if  not 
all,  the  increase  in  state  revenues  that 
may  be  demanded  in  the  near  future.” 
Similar  recommendations  have  been 
made  for  fifteen  years  by  the  National 
Tax  Association  Committee  on  a  Plan 
of  a  Model  System  of  State  and  Local 
Taxation.  Dr.  Mabel  Newcomer  of 
Vassar,  a  recognized  authority,  says, 
“the  first  tax  suggested  for  any  model 
tax  system  should  be  the  personal  in¬ 
come  tax.” 

A  wealth  of  arguments  support  these 
recommendations.  The  two  strongest 
are  the  fact  that  the  graduated  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  is  based  on  ability 
to  pay,  and  that  it  is  a  direct  tax,  which 
cannot  be  passed  along  to  anyone  else. 

Miss  Newcomer  says,  “It  is  apparent 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  find 
taxes  less  burdensome  when  their  in¬ 
comes  are  large.  When  income  is  so 
small  that  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
leaves  the  taxpayer  hungry,  the  tax 
is  a  genuine  hardship;  but  when  the 
payment  of  a  tax  means  giving  up  rel¬ 
atively  unimportant  luxuries,  or  when 
it  does  not  affect  the  scale  of  living  at 
all,  but  comes  from  surplus  income 
which  is  not  even  needed  to  provide 
for  old  age,  no  real  hardship  results  .  .  . 


“But  ability  does  not  increase  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  money  income.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  widely  accepted  that 
taxable  ability  increases  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  income.  That  is, 
if  a  man’s  income  is  double  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  income,  his  taxable  ability  is  more 
than  double.  This  assumption  is  based 
on  the  theory  of  diminishing  utility, 
and  it  is  used  to  justify  progressive  in¬ 
come  taxes.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
accurate  measure  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  utility  of  money  diminishes,  and 
therefore,  no  way  of  justifying  any 
particular  rate  of  progression  for  a 
particular  tax.  But  any  moderate  rate 
of  progression  is  better  than  none.” 

The  income  taxpayer  makes  out  his 
return,  himself  figures  the  amount  of 
tax  owed,  and  makes  out  his  check  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  taxing  government.  He 
cannot,  having  done  so,  pass  the  tax 
along  to  anyone  else,  since  presum¬ 
ably,  his  income  is  already  as  high  as  he 
can  make  it. 

These  are  reasons  why,  when  New 
Jersey  seeks  a  tax  to  take  part  of  the 
load  off  the  property  by  replacing  the 
State  School  Tax,  the  graduated  in¬ 
come  tax  deserves  careful  consideration, 
and  the  support  of  citizens  who  want 
to  see  the  best  type  of  tax  adopted. 

That  the  income  tax  proves  more 
satisfactory  than  such  other  taxes  as 
the  sales  tax  is  evidenced  by  the  steady 
decline  of  the  sales  tax  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  states  using 
the  income  tax.  Twenty-eight  state 
legislatures  adopted  sales  taxes  during 
the  depression  years.  In  seven  of  these 
states  the  sales  tax  laws  have  expired  or 
been  repealed,  vetoed,  or  defeated.  In 
many  others  the  tax  was  due  to  expire 
last  year,  with  reenactment  unlikely. 
Income  tax  laws,  spreading  more  slowly, 
are  in  use  in  more  than  thirty  states, 
and  the  mortality,  save  by  adverse  court 
decisions,  has  been  slight. 

But  e-'en  if  we  decide  in  favor  of 
an  income  tax  for  New  Jersey,  rates 
offer  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  suggestion,  however,  that  New 
Jersey  levy  the  same  rates  used  by  its 
neighbor.  New  York.  These  rates  are 
2%  on  taxable  income  under  $1,000, 
3%  on  income  between  $1,000  and 
$3,000 ;  4%  on  income  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000;  5%  on  income  between 
$5,000  and  $7,000;  6%  on  income  be¬ 
tween  $7,000  and  $9,000;  and  7% 
on  taxable  income  over  $9,000.  This 
proposal  does  not  contemplate  the  ad¬ 
ditional  1%  emergency  levy  which  New 
York  adds  to  the  above  rates.  It  does 
include  the  same  income  tax  exemptions 


which  both  New  York  and  the  federal 
laws  permit,  $1,000  for  single  persons, 
and  $2,500  for  heads  of  families,  with 
$400  for  each  child. 

These  are  not  heavy  rates.  They  do 
not  bear  too  heavily  upon  the  big  in¬ 
comes  which  pay  high  taxes  under  the 
federal  rates.  A  very  wealthy  man 
may  pay  as  much  as  70%  of  his  in¬ 
come  in  federal  income  tax.  The  New 
York  rates  are  directed  at  the  incomes 
which  are  not  heavily  taxed  by  fed¬ 
eral  laws.  Expert  opinion  agrees  that 
state  income  taxes  should  start  low  and 
never  go  into  the  higher  percentages. 

They  also  agree,  however,  that  the 
exemptions  are  too  high,  and  tend  to 
favor  exemptions  as  low  as  $500  for 
single  persons  and  $1,000  for  family 
heads.  Specifically  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund  report  urges  the  lowering 
of  exemptions  to  these  points,  both  for 
state  and  federal  taxation  purposes. 
Under  present  exemptions  only  three 
per  cent  of  our  population  pays  income 
tax.  Out  of  New  Jersey’s  4,000,000 
people  only  250,000  file  returns,  and 
New  Jersey  is  unusually  high  in  this 
respect.  Under  current  rates  and  ex¬ 
emptions,  a  married  man  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  would  pay  only  $28  income  tax 
on  an  income  of  $4,000. 

What  would  a  tax  similar  to  the  New 
York  tax  produce  in  New  Jersey?  It 
is  very  hard  to  say.  Conservative  esti¬ 
mates,  based  on  1935  federal  tax  re¬ 
turns,  place  the  yield  at  $16,700,000. 
More  liberal  estimates,  which  assume 
that  the  tax  would  yield  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  New  York  tax  that  New 
Jersey’s  federal  tax  bears  to  New  York’s 
(about  25%)  place  the  yield  at 
$20,000,000.  It  may  well  be  higher. 

The  income  tax  is  very  sensitive  to 
business  conditions.  The  New  York 
tax  (including  the  emergency  1%  not 
suggested  for  New  Jersey)  produced 

$55,000,000  in  1935,  $89,000,000  in 
1936,  and  $121,000,000  in  1937,  re¬ 
flecting  the  tremendous  improvement  in 
business  conditions.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  make  an  accurate 
prediction  of  yield  for  any  future 
year. 

Finally,  we  come  to  three  questions 
that  are  always  raised  when  an  in¬ 
come  tax,  especially  a  graduated  income 
tax,  is  suggested :  ( 1 )  Is  it  constitu¬ 
tional  ?  We  believe  that  it  is,  and  many 
lawyers  agree.  The  question  revolves 
around  the  interpretation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  phrase  in  the  New  Jersey  consti¬ 
tution:  “Property  shall  be  assessed  for 
taxes  under  general  laws  and  by  uni¬ 
form  rules,  according  to  its  true  value.” 
Is  income  property,  and  is  a  graduated 
income  tax  “a  uniform  rule?”  Expert 
opinion  on  these  points  is  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Association,  and  will 
be  made  public.  Many  states  have 
amended  their  constitutions,  however,  in 


"Sounder  teeth 
and  firmer  gums  mean 
better  classroom  work 
and  attendance 
—that’s  why  we  stress 
gum  massage" 


need  for 


Right  in  the  classroom  the  men  and  women 
tomorrow  are  learning  how  to  help  protect  their 
sparkling  smile  for  the  years  to  come— they  are 
being  taught  that  cart  of  the  $umf  is  as  important 
as  care  oj  the  Uttb, 


Parents  often  learn  about  gum  massage 
from  their  children.  They  learn,  too,  that 
firm  gums  and  sparkling  teeth  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  lovely,  winning  smile. 


Some  day  she’ll  thank  her 
teacher  for  starting  her  on 
the  road  to  sound,  healthy 
teeth  and  strong,  fira  gums. 


Modem  Teachers  Urge  Classroom 
Drills  in  Gum  Massage  As  An 
Aid  Towards  Sounder  Teeth  and 
Healthier  Gums. 


Teachers  and  principals  realize  that 
the  future  hahits  of  today’s  young¬ 
sters  are  moulded  right  in  the  primary 
grades  of  our  schools.  And  in  many 
schools  all  over  the  country,  in  regular 
classroom  drills,  young  Americans  are 
being  taught  the  importance  of  gum 
massage  to  sound  teeth  and  healthy  gums. 

Gum  massage  is  a  simple  lesson,  eas¬ 
ily  explained.  Today’s  soft  foods  rob 
our  gums  of  exercise,  deny  them  the 
natural  stimulation  they  need  for 
healthy  firmness.  'They  tend  to  become 
weak  and  tender— and  often  they  flash 
that  warning  signal,  a  tinge  of  “pink” 
on  your  tooth  brush. 


Modern  gums,  because  of  modern 
foods,  need  extra  care— the  stimulating 
help  of  massage.  Its  technique,  as 
taught  in  many  schools,  is  simple.  The 
index  finger  is  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  jaw  to  represent  the  tooth  brush 
and  rotated  from  the  base  of  the  gums 
toward  the  teeth.  And,  as  teachers  ex¬ 


plain,  circulation  is  quickened  in  the 
gums— lazy  gums  respond  to  this  exer¬ 
cise  with  a  new,  healthier  firmness. 

As  an  aid  in  gum  massage,  many 
dentists  will  tell  you  that  Ipana  ToMh 
Paste  is  particularly  helpful.  They  rec¬ 
ommend  Ipana  because  it  is  especially 
designed  not  only  to  keep  teeth  spar- 
klingly  bright  but,  with  massage,  to 
help  keep  gums  firmer,  healthier. 

Try  Ipana  yourselfi  Each  time  you 
brush  your  teeth,  massage  a  little  extra 
Ipana  into  your  gtims.  You’ll  discover 
a  bright,  new  lustre  to  your  teeth— your 
gums  will  feel  better,  look  better— your 
smile  will  be  winning,  attractive. 
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order  to  permit  the  use  of  a  tax  as 
desirable  as  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  amended  to  permit  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  this  tax. 

(2)  Will  the  income  tax  in  New 
Jersey  “double-tax”  commuters  who 
now  pay  a  New  York  state  income  tax? 

It  will  not.  The  New  York  income 
tax  law  contains  a  reciprocal  clause 
which  permits  non-residents  (New 
Jerseyans)  to  subtract  from  their  New 
York  state  tax,  the  amount  of  tax  paid 
in  their  home  state.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  New  Jersey  must  grant 
similar  privileges  to  New  Yorkers.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  this  is  put  into  every  well 
drawn  income  tax  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  New  Jersey  resi¬ 
dents  who  now  pay  New  York  income 
tax  should  be  the  strongest  supporters 
of  a  similar  tax  for  New  Jersey.  They 
will  not  increase  their  own  total  taxes 
by  one  cent,  their  tax  money  will  be 
spent  in  their  own  state,  and  any  prop¬ 
erty  tax  reduction  which  results  will 
be  clear  profit  for  them. 

(3)  Will  teachers  and  other  public 
employees  be  exempt  from  a  state  in¬ 
come  tax?  No.  Under  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  many  years  standing, 
the  federal  government  does  not  have 
the  right  to  tax  directly  the  incomes 
of  state  and  municipal  employees.  The 
state  has  that  right  beyond  question, 
however,  and  no  income  tax  bill  has 
been  proposed  which  would  exempt 
these  employees. 

In  a  recent  public  statement  the 
President  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  said,  “There  is  no  idea  among 
teachers  that  they  should  be  specially 
exempted  from  this,  or  any  other  tax. 
New  Jersey  teachers  are  New  Jersey 
citizens.  With  the  privileges  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  they  are  willing  to  accept  all  its 
obligations.” 

These  facts  should  be  known  to  every 
citizen  of  New  Jersey.  In  addition, 
property  owners  throughout  the  state 
might  profit  by  contrasting  their  situa¬ 
tion  with  that  of  New  York  property 
owners.  New  Jersey  gets  19%  of  the 
money  which  the  state  spends  from 
property  taxes.  These  taxes  are  the 
second  largest  revenue  producers  for 
the  state  government,  in  addition  to 
bearing  practically  all  local  government 
costs.  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  use  the  property  tax  to  raise 
one  cent  of 'state  money,  and  out  of 
the  30%  of  state  revenues  which  the 
income  tax  brings  in,  it  makes  substan¬ 
tial  grants  to  local  governments  to  re¬ 
duce  the  local  burden  on  the  property 
tax. 

L.  B.  J. 


Homework 


A  Play  in  One  Act  and  Assorted  Emotions 


EFFA  E.  PRESTON 
New  Brunswick 


Time — any  afternoon  after 
school. 


Place — the  principal’s  office  in 
almost  any  school  in  almost 
any  town. 


Characters  —  Miss  Dryer,  the 
principal  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Washarhawsky,  Shirley’s 
momma. 


Miss  Dryer  is  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  and  the  least  intelligent 
principal  in  town.  She  is  full  of 
convictions,  most  of  ’em  wrong,  but 
still  convictions,  the  most  ardent  of 
which  is  that  pupils  need  homework, 
lots  of  it,  every  night. 


Mrs.  Washarhawsky,  an  indignant 
parent,  not  only  speaks  her  mind  but 
has  a  mind  to  speak  with.  Any  con¬ 
versation  with  her  is  virtually  a 
monologue.  Her  vocabulary  may 
not  contain  many  words,  but  what 
a  turnover! 


Scene:  As  the  curtain  rises  Miss 
Dryer,  looking  like  a  statue  of  In¬ 
telligence  Enlightening  the  World, 
sits  at  her  desk  planning  extra 
work  for  her  teachers,  when  the 
door  opens  and  in  comes  Mrs. 
Washarhawsky,  like  a  clipper  ship 
in  an  inland  canal.  She  has  come 
to  discuss  the  homework  situation 
as  it  relates  to  her  daughter.  We 
may  assume  that  Shirley  is  a  nice 
little  girl  but  we  doubt  if  she  is  one 
to  wear  her  teacher  out  insisting 
upon  instruction. 


Mrs.  Washarhawsky: 

Miss  Dryer?  I’m  Shirley  Washar- 
hawsky’s  momma  and  I’ve  come  by  the 
school  to  explain  you  about  the  home¬ 
work.  Miss  Dryer,  I  may  not  be 
so  smart  with  education  but  I’ve  got 
plenty  common  sense.  We  can’t  do  my 
Shirley’s  homework  no  more  and  don’t 
tell  me  Shirley’s  got  to  do  it  herself. 
She’s  no  quintuplet,  God  forbid!  If 
she  could  come  home  right  after  school, 
it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,  we’d  have  more 
time,  but  no,  she  must  stay  for  this 
after  school  activity.  The  gym  teacher 
she  tells  my  Shirley  if  she  wants  she 
should  get  a  good  report  she  must  stay 
after  school  and  be  in  the  dancing  class 
or  play  games  with  the  ball,  so  my 
Shirley  she  stays  and  she  dances  and 
she  chases  the  ball  and  she  gets  home  at 
five  o’clock  all  tired  out.  I’d  like  her 
to  have  a  little  more  in  school  activity 
and  come  home  at  three  o’clock.  After 
supper,  she  takes  out  her  books  and 
she  has  the  examples  to  do. 

Her  poppa,  he  is  good  at  the  figures 
so  he  does  the  examples.  She  has  the 
history  to  do  and  Isadore,  he  is  good  at 
the  history,  so  Isadore  does  the  history. 


She  has  the  geography  to  do  and  she 
is  good  at  the  geography  so  she  doa 
that  herself.  But  when  the  arithmetk 
and  the  history  and  the  geography  are 
done  there  is  yet  the  English  to  do  and 
nobody  is  good  at  the  English  and  it’s 
bedtime  anyway.  Miss  Dryer,  we  don’t 
go  to  the  movies,  we  don’t  go  by  nay 
sister’s,  we  don’t  go  to  the  YMHA 
parties,  we  just  set  and  do  Shirley’s 
homework,  and  I’m  telling  you,  it’s 
asking  too  much. 

A  smart  girl  like  my  Shirley  gets 
more  homework  than  the  family  can 
do;  I  should  live  so!  How  about  the 
dumb  bells  like  Jakie  Krantz,  Miss 
Dryer,  tell  me  that.  His  poppa  and 
momma  can’t  speak  the  English  at  all. 
Who  does  Jakie’s  homework?  I’m  tell¬ 
ing  you.  Miss  Dryer,  if  we  have  to  work 
every  night  like  this,  Shirley’s  poppa 
will  have  a  nervous  breakdown  and  so 
will  I.  We’ve  made  up  my  mind; 
my  Shirley  does  no  more  homework 
only  the  geography  that  she  can  do  by 
herself  and  she’s  coming  home  right 
after  school  so  she  gets  that  done  before 
supper. 

I’m  no  woman  to  make  an  argument 
and  I  don’t  want  to  brandy  words  with 
nobody,  but  if  my  Shirley  brings  home 
six  books  again.  I’m  going  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  or  maybe  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Blake  is  the  President  from 
the  Board  and  he  owes  Shirley’s  poppa 
for  his  last  three  suits,  so  I  know  he'll 
listen.  Good  night,  Miss  Dryer. 


GHOST  SCHOOLS? 

Do  we  face  ghost  schools  or  an 
enriched  educational  life? 

Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Millbum; 
Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark; 
Herschel  S.  Libby,  Irvington;  and 
John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange- 
Maplewood,  will  interpret  the  facts 
presented  on  the  next  page  in 
“Where  Are  School  Elnrollments 
Going?**,  in  a  joint  statement  in 
the  March  REVIEW. 


Mrs.  Washarhawsky  stalks  out  leav¬ 
ing  Miss  Dryer  staring  at  her  with  an 
expression  that  makes  her  face  resemble 
an  unmade  bed.  Then  she  rememben 
that  tomorrow  is  a  school  day  and  post¬ 
pones  her  collapse  until  the  week-end. 
She  picks  up  her  pencil  and  resumes 
her  tabulation  of  committees  as  the 
curtain  falls. 
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Where  are 

School  Enrollments  Going? 

BYRON  D.  STUART 
W«stfl«ld 


A  CAREFUL  Study  of  population 
trends  and  school  enrollments 
both  locally  and  on  a  state  and  national 
basis  is  increasingly  important.  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  we  are  witnessing 
changes  in  population  and  enrollments 
which  have  significant  bearing  upon 
the  use  of  existing  buildings  and  the 
planning  of  new  building  programs. 
Already  in  several  of  the  larger  cities, 
the  shifting  of  population  within  city 
boundaries,  the  inward  and  outward 
movements  of  families  and  the  de¬ 
creasing  productivity  of  existing  fam¬ 
ilies  is  causing  acute  problems.  In  some 
extreme  cases  the  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  has  forced  the  partial 
or  complete  abandonment  of  existing 
school  buildings  before  normal  obso¬ 
lescence.  Furthermore,  the  continued 
utilization  of  many  existing  buildings  is 
dependent  upon  how  long  the  present 
trends  will  continue. 

Elementary  school  enrollments  are 
definitely  showing  trends  which  are 
most  significant  in  their  bearing  upon 
secondary  school  growth.  Accustomed 
as  we  have  been  to  rapid  increase  it 
will  be  difficult  in  many  cases  to  make 
the  adjustments  which  are  inevitable 
in  the  decade  of  the  forties. 

There  are  some  important  national 
trends  in  population  which  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  bearing  upon  local  and  state 
growth. 

In  the  United  States  a  decline  in  the 
native  birth  rate  began  in  1810.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
immigrants  who  entered  the  country 
with  an  age  composition  conducive  to  a 
high  birth  rate,  the  total  birth  rate 
for  the  nation  did  not  begin  to  drop 
until  1921.  Then  with  the  operation 
of  the  1924  Quota  Act  which  limited 
immigration  severely,  the  decline  be¬ 
came  apparent  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
With  the  coming  of  the  depression  the 
birth  rate  decline  was  still  further 
accentuated. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  de¬ 
creasing  school  enrollments  is  that  of 
birth  control.  Several  years  ago  P.  K. 
Whelpton  of  the  Scripps  Foundation 
for  Research  in  Population  Problems 
stated  that  knowledge  about  birth  con¬ 
trol  would  spread  among  the  lower 
economic  groups.  Thus  there  would 
be  little  probability  that  the  birth  rate 
in  the  United  States  would  cease  to 
decline.  Although  exact  information 
is  lacking  in  the  field,  there  are  re¬ 


ports  from  many  city  areas  indicating 
a  marked  trend  toward  smaller  fam¬ 
ilies.  This  is  particularly  true  among 
the  second  generation  of  the  foreign 
born  and  among  the  colored  population 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

According  to  students  of  population 
we  are  now  witnessing  a  strange  social 
phenomenon — a  nation  growing  into 
old  age.  In  1870  over  5Cf  per  cent  of 
the  population  was  under  20  years  of 
age  but  by  1930  less  than  40  per  cent 
were  under  20  years  of  age.  Children 
are  diminishing  both  in  number  and 
percentage  to  the  rest  of  society.  Since 
1870  the  percentage  of  persons  under 
20  to  the  total  population  has  shown 
a  steady  decline  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  birth  rate  for  the  past  decade,  the 
downward  trend  will  be  far  more  ac¬ 


celerated  in  the  decade  beginning  with 
1940.  On  the  other  hand  the  persons 
in  the  older  age  brackets  have  steadily 
increased.  In  1870  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  was  over 
60  years  of  age,  but  in  1930  almost 
9  per  cent  was  60  years  and  older,  and 
the  trend  is  still  upward  for  this  group. 
This  greater  tendency  toward  longevity 
and  the  decreasing  birth  rate  has  been 
changing  the  age  composition  and  the 
present  age  composition  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  current  ratio  of  chil¬ 
dren  per  family  is  on  the  decline  are  the 
two  most  important  factors  leading 
toward  a  declining  population. 

An  old  nation  does  not  reproduce  it¬ 
self  like  a  young,  virile  nation.  Figures 
show  that  since  1924  down  to  the  year 
1934  there  was  a  21  per  cent  dedine 
in  births  in  the  United  States.  The 
figure  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey — 
29% — shows  an  even  greater  decline 
than  the  average  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Again  in  the  year  1935  New  Jersey 
made  a  new  ten  year  low  in  both  birth 
and  death  rates,  the  former  being  re¬ 
ported  by  the  census  bureau  as  12.7 
per  1,000  population  and  the  latter, 


School  Enrollment  Trends 


(Th*  above  chart,  showing  the  inersass  or  dsersass  in  school  enrollments, 
is  plotted  on  ratio  or  semi -logarithmic  paper,  on  which  the  Mme  per¬ 
centage  difference  is  always  shown  by  the  same  vertical  difference.) 
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10.0  per  1,000  population.  The  year 
1936,  the  last  date  for  which  these 
figures  are  available,  shows  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  drop  in  the  birth  rate.  In  1925 
New  Jersey  showed  a  birth  rate  of  20.4 
per  1,000  population,  while  in  1930  the 
birth  rate  stood  at  16.8  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Authorities  in  the  field  of 
population  state  that  there  must  be  a 
birth  rate  of  between  16  and  17  per 
1,000  population  to  sustain  the  exist¬ 
ing  population. 

School  enrollments  have  already 
shown  the  effect  of  these  changes.  The 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  states  that  enrollments 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  nation 
have  shown  a  steady  decline  beginning 
with  the  school  year  1930-31.  This 
downward  trend  was  first  noticed  in 
the  first  grade  in  1930  and  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  itself  felt  in  all  grades  to  the  eighth. 
High  school  enrollments  which  have 
increased  enormously  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  are  now  tapering  off, 
with  the  possibility  that  a  decline  will 
be  noticed  within  the  very  near  future. 
It  is  reported  that  by  1938  the  losses 
apparent  in  the  elementary  and  gram¬ 
mar  grades  will  show  a  decline  in  the 
freshman  year  of  the  high  school  though 
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Stark  mediaeval  castles  and  turreted  city 
walls  are  picturesque  memorials  to  her  am¬ 
bitious  national  youth,  while  in  her  mellowed 
maturity  of  today  Sweden  points  the  way  to 
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the  total  high  school  enrollment  may 
continue  to  show  an  increase  until 
about  1939.  AU  data  point  towards  a 
declining  enrollment  on  the  high  school 
level  shortly  thereafter,  following  the 
same  trend  exhibited  earlier  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

The  population  forces  at  work  in 
New  Jersey  are  not  greatly  unlike  those 
operative  in  the  nation  though  they  may 
vary  in  degree.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  schools  in  New  Jersey 
are  now  beginning  to  show  the  effects 
of  a  declining  birth  rate  as  well  as  the 
decline  in  immigration.  However,  the 
various  units  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  showing  conflicting 
trends  for  the  past  few  years.  From 
1930  to  1936  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  high  sdiools  increased  by  71  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  kindergarten  decreased  by 
20  per  cent  in  this  same  period. 

At  the  top  in  forward  growth  stands 
the  high  school,  grades  9-10-11-12.  It 
has  shown  an  impressively  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  upward  trend  for 
the  past  several  decades.  In  1937, 
however,  the  enrollment  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  of  slightly  over  1  per  cent.  At 
the  other  extreme  we  have  the  trends 
for  the  primary  school  (grades  1-4) 
where  the  maximum  enrollment  of 
348,158  pupils  is  reached  in  the  year 
1930  with  a  sharp  and  continuous  de¬ 
cline  being  recorded  for  the  years  1931- 
1937.  The  pupil  enrollment  of  this 
group  for  June,  1937,  was  270,384,  a 
decrease  of  76,505  in  the  seven  year 
period.  One  must  go  back  to  1918-19 
to  get  a  comparable  enrollment  in  the 
primary  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intermediate 
grades  (5-8)  show  an  even  more  rapid 
increase  from  1917-1928,  then  a  sharp 
recession  for  a  period  of  one  year  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  more  years  of  growth, 
reaching  its  all  time  high  enrollment 
of  285,139  pupils  in  June,  1932.  There¬ 
after  a  moderate  decline  sets  in  and 
continues  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  every  indication  that  there  will 
be  an  accelerated  decline  for  the  next 
few  years. 

The  history  of  kindergarten  enroll¬ 
ment  is  highly  indicative  of  a  still 
further  decline.  The  growth  of  this 
unit  since  1917  has  been  impressive, 
even  though  in  1920  and  again  in  1925 
and  1928  there  were  slight  losses  in 
total  enrollments.  The  high  point  in 
numbers  for  the  kindergarten  came  in 
1930  with  an  enrollment  for  the  state 
of  48,497.  Since  that  date  there  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  decline.  The 
enrollment  in  June,  1937,  was  38,526. 
In  order  to  find  a  comparable  figure  in 
kindergarten  enrollments  one  must  go 
back  to  the  year  1917-1918.  This  fact 
in  itself  is  rather  astounding. 

The  total  enrollment  of  all  day  school 
pupils  shows  the  composite  effect  of  the 
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several  units.  Because  of  the  unusual  c 
growth  of  the  high  school  unit  until  p 
the  close  of  the  year  1936,  the  total  t 
public  day  school  enrollment  shows  t 
an  increase  until  the  end  of  1933,  when 
the  total  high  enrollment  was  reached.  i 
This  was  an  increase  of  12,936  pupils  i 
over  the  preceding  year.  However,  an 
analysis  of  these  figures  for  1933  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  kindergarten  had  de¬ 
creased  938  pupils;  the  first  six  grades 
had  all  decreased,  the  decline  ranging 
from  105  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  to 
4,692  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  with 
a  total  decline  for  grades  1-6  of  13,097 
pupils,  a  greater  decrease  in  these  grades 
than  the  total  increase  in  enrollment. 

In  the  same  year  the  junior  high  school 
group  (grades  7,  8,  and  9)  increased 
10,625  pupils  and  the  senior  high  school 
( grades  10,  11,  and  1 2 )  increased 
15,786  pupils. 

The  rapidly  changing  enrollments 
within  these  groups  brought  about  a 
total  decline  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1934.  Thereafter,  because  of  a  very 
rapidly  declining  rate  in  the  primary 
school  and  a  moderate  decline  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  a  loss  in  total  en¬ 
rollment  became  apparent,  with  the  rate 
of  decline  accelerating  each  succeeding 
year. 

This  picture  of  school  enrollment 
trends,  though  apparently  conflicting, 
is  comprehensible.  The  birth  rate  for 
a  number  of  years  following  the  World 
War  was  much  higher  in  New  Jersey 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past  several 
years.  Then  in  addition,  inward  move¬ 
ments  of  peoples  to  New  Jersey  follow¬ 
ing  the  location  of  industries  in  the 
State,  brought  about  an  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation.  With  increases  by  immigration 
and  with  a  more  than  self  sustaining 
birth  rate,  the  school  population  inevit¬ 
ably  grew  rapidly. 

Extending  the  compulsory  atten¬ 
dance,  the  holding  power  of  the  schools, 
and  the  difficulty  in  securing  work,  all 
contributed  toward  a  rapidly  growing 
enrollment,  especially  on  the  secondary 
school  level. 

A  study  of  enrollments  by  grades  and 
by  years,  which  is  the  best  measure  of 
estimating  future  enrollments,  indicates 
that  we  are  witnessing  not  only  a  de- 
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dine  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
public  schools,  but  also  a  drop  in  the 
enrollment  of  all  its  units,  including 
the  high  school. 

Unless  immigration  and  the  birth 
rtte  return  to  their  former  tempos,  a 
situation  not  imminent  in  either  case, 
school  enrollments  will  continue  to  de- 
dine  for  a  number  of  years.  This  rel- 
itively  new  situation  for  Boards  of 
Education  and  educators  calls  for 
peater  study  and  more  careful  plan¬ 


ning.  To  retreat  and  conserve  gains 
may  be  far  more  difficult  than  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Not  only  will  the  school  factors 
be  different,  but  the  psychology  of 
change  will  be  exceedingly  important. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  greater  ad¬ 
vancement  in  teacher  selection  and 
training,  in  refining  and  improving 
method  and  curriculum,  in  reducing  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  and  an 
improved  professional  status,  are  in¬ 
herent  in  this  change. 


Housman  Pension  Book 
Cold  Mine  of  Facts 


Pension  Facts  for  Teachers,  Ida  E. 
Housman.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1938.  350  pp.  $1.50. 

SINCE  it  was  first  known,  two  years 
ago,  that  Ida  E.  Housman  was 
preparing  a  book  on  the  New  Jersey 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
the  appearance  of  the  book  has  been 
eagerly  awaited.  Everyone  who  knew 
Miss  Housman  and  her  years  of  work 
for  the  Pension  Fund  recognized  that 
any  book  on  it  which  she  prepared 
would  be  both  accurate  and  complete. 
The  book  just  published  justifies  that 
confidence.  In  addition  New  Jersey 
teachers  are  fortunate  in  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  American  Book  Company 
to  produce  this  350  pages  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 
$1.50. 

The  book  is  in  five  parts,  a  history  of 
the  evolution  of  teachers’  pensions  in 
the  United  States,  an  explanation  of 
the  New  Jersey  law,  selected  opinions 
of  attorney  generals  on  controversial 
points,  a  discussion  of  pension  legisla¬ 
tion  and  social  security,  and  the  text 
of  the  New  Jersey  law  with  explana¬ 
tory  notes  on  related  legislation.  The 
larger  part  of  the  book  is  set  up  in 
question  and  answer  form. 

The  history  of  pension  development 
b  interesting,  and  Miss  Housman  has 
gathered  under  it  selections  from  most 
of  the  available  material  dealing  with 
that  history.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
article  by  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  New  Jersey  cam¬ 
paign,  was  not  reproduced  as  a  con¬ 
nected  whole.  It  is  a  dramatic  story, 
calculated  to  make  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  proud  of  their  leaders  and  of  their 
State  Association’s  long  history. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the  section 
explaining  the  present  New  Jersey  law. 
Certainly  every  major  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  intent  or  interpretation  of  the 
law  is  answered  in  great  detail,  with 
the  answers  bolstered  by  quotations 
from  authority.  Miss  Housman  has 


done  unbelievable  research  in  gather¬ 
ing  her  material.  Every  significant 
ruling  of  the  attorney  general,  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  actuaries  has 
been  carefully  noted  and  fitted  into 
place. 

It  is  perhaps  carping  criticism  to 
wish  that  the  question  form  had  been 
deserted  at  times  when  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  material  to  be  presented.  Parts, 
both  of  the  history  and  the  explana¬ 
tion,  would  have  fitted  far  better  into 
a  narrative  style.  Since  the  book  is, 
however,  primarily  a  reference  work, 
rather  than  dependent  for  its  read¬ 
ability  on  continuing  interest,  this 
probably  is  unimportant. 

The  final  test  of  the  value  of  the 
book  is  one  to  which  the  casual  re¬ 
viewer  cannot  subject  it:  the  test  of 
continuous  use.  For  this  the  table  of 
contents  and  the  index  are  of  major 
importance.  The  table  of  contents 
seems  excellent;  the  index  might  have 
been  more  extensive  than  it  is,  set  in 
a  larger  type,  and  more  carefully  sub¬ 
divided. 

In  the  preface  to  the  book  Dr. 
Neulen  says:  “Every  teacher  .  .  . 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
general  set-up  of  the  Fund,  both  as  a 
matter  of  personal  interest  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  questions  of  the  general 
public.  For  his  own  protection,  also, 
eviyry  teacher  should  understand  how 
the  percentage  of  his  salary  deduction 
is  arrived  at;  how  the  retirement  in¬ 
come  is  made  up;  and  above  all,  the 
teacher  should  understand  the  retire¬ 
ment  provisions  and  the  options  which 
the  law  permits.” 

That  information  and  a  great  deal 
more  will  be  found  in  this  book.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  of 
the  retirement  fund  will  obtain  a  copy, 
and  especially  that  it  will  be  made 
generally  available  in  schools  and 
teacher  organizations.  It  is  certainly 
the  book  for  anyone  interested  in  teach¬ 
ers’  pensions. 
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THIS  HEALTH  PROJECT 
PROMOTES  BETTER 
ATTENOANCE 


CONTAINS;  1.  Teacher’s  Manual  on 

Colds.  2.  Pupils’  Letter-Writing  Pref¬ 
ect  Sheets.  3.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Drops  for  each  pupil. 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives 
in  clear,  interesting  language  the  latest 
medical  facts  about  colds  and  coughs 
(32  pages).  The  little  book  also  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations.  > 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how 
to  write  a  composition  about  colds  and 
their  prevention. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops — one  for  each  child — will 
also  be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  complete  Health  Proiect  in- 
cluthns  booklet  "War  on  Colds",  Pupils’  Lener- 
Writiaa  Proiect  Sheets  and  samples  of  Smith 
Brothers  Coush  Drops.  I  asree'to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  I  teach . pupils. 
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Safety  Literature  Appraised,  Listed; 
State  Program  Aids  Included 

MARJORIE  VAN  HORN 
C«m(Jen 


SAFETY  education  is  fast  becoming 
a  mandatory  subject  in  the  public 
schools  of  America.  The  trend  in  the 
20  states,  including  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  now  require  such 
teaching,  is  toward  auto  accident  pre¬ 
vention.  A  definite  attempt  is  being 
made  to  promote  national  consciousness 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  problem  by  offering  courses  in  the 
high  school  on  traffic  safety  and  driving. 

Such  a  course  is  offered  by  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  of  America  which 
has  prepared  a  series  of  five  soft-covered 
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BEGINNING  JUNE  27 
CLOSING  AUGUST  S 


Taacbaii  raqnii- 
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didate*  tor  degree* 
will  find  the  pro¬ 
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▼ereity  Summer  Se**iona  ideally 
adapted  to  their  need*.  Send 
for  complete  catalog  and  de«- 
criptiva  iolder  containing  rec¬ 
reational  intereat*.  All  cl****i 
commence  June  27th  and  clone 
Auguat  5th. 

Addrett  office  of  the  RegiMtrar  ^ 

Broad  Street  and  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
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booklets  and  a  teachers’  guide  called 
The  Sportsmanlike  Driving  Series. 
The  very  inclusive  texts  are:  1.  The 
Driver;  2.  The  Driver  and  Pedestrian 
Responsibilities ;  3.  Sound  Driving 
Practices;  4.  Society’s  Responsibility; 

5.  How  to  Drive.  Each  80-page  book 
is  well  written  with  much  instructive 
reading  material,  interesting  illustra¬ 
tions,  discussion  topics  and  follow-up 
projects. 

The  Keystone  Auto  Association  has 
a  similar  course  for  high  schools  con¬ 
densed  into  one  soft-covered  Highway 
Safety  Textbook  and  teachers’  guide. 

Of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Keystone 
course  because  it  is  in  one  cover  and 
because  of  its  conciseness,  I  feel  that 
it  better  fits  into  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  However,  soft  -  covered 
books  are  poor  investments  for  school 
children  and  so  if  the  text  can  not  be 
given  to  the  pupil  to  keep,  one  of  the 
sturdier  bound  books  is  more  advisable. 

Of  these  I  like  best  Man  and  the 
Motor  Car  by  Albert  Whitney  and 
published  in  1936  by  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers.  Its  emphasis  is  on  better  driv¬ 
ing  although  several  chapters  ably  pre¬ 
sent  the  auto  in  its  relationship  to 
modem  civilization.  There  are  telling 
illustrations  well  scattered  through  the 
book,  good  review  questions  for  each 
chapter  and  a  comprehensive  reference 
list  which  can  be  used  for  further  study. 
The  accompanying  manual  for  teachers 
with  its  extra  discussion  topics,  activi¬ 
ties  and  problems  offers  well  suited 
advice  for  adapting  the  text  to  high 
school  students. 

Safe  and  Sane  Use  of  the  Highway 
by  Thomas  Allen  and  published  by  E. 
M.  Hale  and  Co.,  contains  well  printed 
material  on  traffic  regulations  and  the 
problems  involved,  as  well  as  aids  to 
better  driving.  It  is  less  detailed  than 
the  above,  making  a  good  reference  for 
junior  and  lower  senior  high  school 
groups. 

Another  reference  book  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  auto  safety  is  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Youth  at  the  Wheel  by  J.  J. 
Floherty.  Organized  on  the  question- 
answer  method,  it  is  well  indexed  and 
has  many  clear  illustrations. 

For  the  junior  high  school  level  the 
auto  accident  problem  is  part  of  the 
safety  topics  included  in  Public  Safety 
by  Kreml,  Stever,  Rice.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts — Safe  Living,  Safe 


Driving,  First  Aid.  The  activities  and  I 
achievement  tests  connected  with  each  | 
part  are  easily  understood  and  wd] 
adapted  to  this  age  student. 

A  similar  book  but  published  in  1932 
is  Habits  for  Safety  by  Bobbs  Merrill 
Co.,  which  “reveals  to  the  pupil  the 
necessity  for  developing  safety  habiti" 

Although  auto  accident  prevention 
now  looms  large  in  the  curriculum  of 
safety  education,  it  is  not  the  entire 
program.  The  outline  of  safety  educa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  the  New  Jersey  D^ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  through 
the  Division  of  Physical  and  Health 
and  Safety  Education  suggests:  Safety 
in  the  home,  safety  in  school  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  safety  at  work,  safety  in 
sports,  fire  prevention,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  poisons,  government  and  safety. 

For  these  topics  the  American  Red 
Cross,  John  Hancock  Life  Insurana 
Co.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  the  National  Safety  Council  have 
some  very  usable  pamphlets  that  are 
suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 


SAFETY  EDUCATION  BOOKS: 
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Training  the  Toddler  in  Safitt— 
Meyers 

Sense  and  Safety  on  the  Road— StoecM 

Sing  a  Song  of  Safety — Caesar 

Drive  and  Live — Fitzgerald 

Learn  to  Drive — Stewart 

Safety  First — Adam 

Safety  Last — Gray 

Mental  Causes  of  Accidents — Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co. 

Who  Pays — Doubleday  Doran  Greca- 
wood 

Safety  Programs  and  Activities — Beck- 
ley  Cardy  Co. 

Safety  First  for  School  and  Home— 
Macmillan 

For  Safety — Appleton  Century  Co. 

Junior  and  Junior  Safety — World  Book 
Co. 

Safety  in  Athletics — Saunders 

Safety  Town  Stories — Lyons  &  Carna¬ 
han 

Chalk  Talks  on  Health  and  Safety— 
Macmillan 

Safety  Through  the  Years — McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co. 

Safety  Education  (for  teachers) — A.  S. 
Barnes 

Stop,  Look  and  Listen — Longmans,  Greea 
&  Co. 
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MOVING  PICTURES  ON  SAFETY: 


Eastman  Teaching  Films — New  Jersey 
State  Museum,  Trenton 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines — Experiment 
Station,  4800  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters — 1  Park  Ava., 
New  York 

National  Safety  Council — 1  Park  Ave., 
New  York 

Bureau  of  Mines — U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Forest  Service — U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ray-Bell  Films,  Inc. — 817  University 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pinkney  Film  Service — 1028  Forbes  St, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation — 71  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Society  for  Visual  Education — 327  8. 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Essence  of  Cooperation 
Caught  in  Yearbook 


Teachers  and  Cooperation — Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Supervisors  and 
Directors  of  Instruction  of  the  Na> 
tional  Education  Association.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1937.  84  pp.  $  .25. 

COOPERATION  is  a  problem  on  which 
little  has  been  written,  and  that 
little  is  more  hortatory  than  helpful. 
Everyone  urges  cooperation,  everyone 
promises  cooperation,  but  the  number 
of  people  who  can  actually  get  it, 
or  give  it,  is  pathetically  small. 

In  Teachers  and  Cooperation, 
the  Department  of  Supervisors  and  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Instruction  tackled  a  tre¬ 
mendous  problem.  They  sought  to 
define  cooperation,  break  it  down  into 
its  component  parts,  make  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  for  attaining  it,  and  make 
equally  concrete  suggestions  for  teach- 
ing  it- 

The  committee  is  unduly  humble 
ibout  its  success  in  doing  this.  It  has 
made  one  of  the  most  constructive  con¬ 
tributions  to  education  that  has  been 
offered  in  a  long  time.  The  whole 
b  so  excellent  that  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  select  any  one  part  for 
praise. 

The  classification  of  cooperation  on 
its  various  levels  from  compulsion  to 
democracy,  the  specific  techniques  for 
understanding  another  person’s  point 
of  view,  for  harmonizing  conflicts  of 
opinion,  and  for  reaching  decisions 
cooperatively  are  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  human  thought.  The  duties, 
obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
coordinator,  the  group  member,  the 
agent  of  the  group  are  made  concrete. 
The  analysis  of  types  of  conflict  and 
the  suggested  solutions  are  widely 
applicable. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course, 
to  quarrel  with  some  individual  state¬ 
ments.  The  proposals  for  cooperative 
action  seem  to  lay  undue  stress  upon 
mechanization  and  “blind  obedience,’’ 
which  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
below  the  highest  stages  of  such 
action.  These  are,  however,  minor 
flaws  in  an  amazing  production. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cooperation  in  the  school 
and  the  importance  of  teaching  co¬ 
operation  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 


it  seems  almost  a 
pity  that  the  year¬ 
book  touches  that 
phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  deserves 
to  be  the  standard 
guidebook  in  the  whole  field  of  co¬ 
operative  thinking  and  acting,  with  the 
specific  applications  to  education  de¬ 
veloped  separately  and  supplementally. 
Certainly  no  individual  or  group  which 
faces  problems  in  cooperation  can  afford 
to  neglect  it  or  fail  to  apply  its  sug¬ 
gestions. 

And  in  a  period  when  wo  realize  the 
function  of  the  school  in  promoting 
democratic  cooperation,  in  giving  to 
children  the  techniques  and  practice 


of  working  together,  this  yearbook 
should  be  on  every  teacher’s  shelf. 
_ L.  B.  J. 


Select  the  Oldest  Bank 
In  Trenton 

for  tho  services  you  need. 


We  provide 
facilities  of  a 


all  the  customary 
well-rounded  bank¬ 


ing  institution. 

The  Trenton  Bankinc  Companj 

Chartefed  In  1804 

N.  W.  Cor.  STATE  t  WARREN  STREETS 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Member  of  P  D  I  C 
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EUROPE  $298 

to  $785;  3d,  Tourlit,  or  Cabin  Class. 
Highly  parsonallzod,  all-axpoiMO  trips 
to  England,  Franca,  Italy,  Salzburg, 
Vlanna,  RIvlara,  Alps,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land.  Sand  for  now  Booklet  U. 


ETROPOLITAN 


2  60  TRBMONT  STs*  POSTONsMABS. 


Question: 

Must  teachers  go 
through  this  to  join 
'TPU? 

Answer: 

No!  A  physical  ex¬ 
amination  is  not  a 
TPU  membership 
requirement.  The 
prospective  member 
simply  answers  the 
questions  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  blank. 


Question: 

Must  a  TPU  doctor 
determine  ability  of 
a  disabled  or  sick 
member  to  return  to 
school? 

Answer: 

No!  TPU  does  not 
reserve  the  right  to 
determine  physical 
fitness  of  a  member. 
That  is  up  to  the 
member  and  his  or 
her  own  physician. 


Fairness  of  membership  requirements  has 
prompted  many  teachers  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  sickness,  accident,  or  quaran¬ 
tine  the  TPU  way.  The  confidence  TPU 
places  in  its  members  is  in  turn  winning  the 
confidence  of  more  and  more  teachers  all 
over  the  country.  Safegpiard  against  ad¬ 
versity;  find  out  more  about  TPU’s  liberal 
protection  today. 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

102  T.P.U.  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Philadelphia . 12  South  I3th  St. 

Paterson . SOI  Kltay  Butldlnc 

Newark. ..  .3031  Raymond  Commerce  Bulldlna 

Trenton . 935  Melrose  Ave. 

TEACHEIRS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
103  T.P.U.  BUItJ)INQ,  LANCASTER.  PA. 

Please  send  me  vnthout  obligation 

n  Free  booklet,  “A  Word  to  the  Wise” 

r~l  Further  information  about  TPU  protection 


Name 


Address 
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Lincoln's  &  Washington's 
Birthday  Holidays 
Suggest  -  -  -  -  Atlantic  City 

and  the  Hotel  Dennis,  on  the  Board¬ 
walk,  facing  the  Sea.  Ideal  for  rest, 
recreation  and  entertainment. 

Mild  climate;  all  outdoor  sports,  as 
well  as  indoor  ice  skating  and  Cham¬ 
pionship  hockey. 

View  the  Boardwalk  activities  from  a 
steamer  chair  on  open  sun  decks,  or 
enclosed  solaria. 

Superior  Service,  cuisine  and  appoint¬ 
ments.  Complete  health  bath  depart¬ 
ment. 

WINTER  RATES  PREVAIL 
American  and  European  Plans 


DENNIS 


On  the  Ocean 
at  Hichigan  Ave. 


S  Blocks  from 
Union  Station 
and  Convention  Hall 


WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


When  In  Trenton^ 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250  Rooms  with  Baths 

from  $2.50 

(RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM) 

MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
NYMPH  ROOM 

(Dancing  every  evening,  except  Sun.) 
and 

COFFEE  SHOPPE 

GEO.  Li.  CROCKER,  Manager 
A  ROB'T  MEYER  HOTEL 


Teachers  in  Triplicate 


DANIEL  R.  HODGDON,  Ph  D.J.D. 
New  York  City 


There  also  arise  many  serious  ques¬ 
tions  when  a  teacher  is  perform¬ 
ing  certain  duties  which  have  been  made 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  de  facto  but 
not  de  jure.  Numerous  activities,  such 
as  horse  back  riding,  learning  to  drive 
automobiles,  compulsory  games  in  the 
gymnasium  where  students  have  no 
election,  swimming,  picnics,  rifle  teams, 
safety  patrols,  student  police  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  activities  which  have  never 
been  officially  declared  or  accepted  by 
the  board  of  education  as  a  part  of  the 
approved  curriculum.  What  is  the 
liability  of  the  teacher  in  this  case? 
How  far  may  the  teacher  go  in  in¬ 
troducing  new  activities  that  have  not 
officially  been  declared  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study?  How  far  can  the 
board  go  in  adopting  activities  that 
do  not  belong  to  the  traditional  cur¬ 
riculum  under  its  present  legislative 
delegation  of  power  ?  These  are  serious 
questions  which  would  be  raised  in 
an  important  case.  In  all  these  cases 
the  teacher  assumes  a  particular  kind 
of  responsibility. 

One  of  the  extreme  cases  is  where 
a  teacher  was  sued  for  injury  result¬ 
ing  to  a  pupil  when  the  teacher  at  the 
call  of  the  principal  left  the  class 
alone  in  the  gymnasium. 

A  teacher  must  accept  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  negligence  when  he  delegates 
his  authority  to  a  pupil.  Student  patrol, 
when  performed  as  delegated  authority 
of  the  teacher,  is  an  example  where 
liability  may  arise  because  of  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  foundation  of  the  teacher’s  right 
to  enforce  discipline  over  his  pupils  is 
a  duty  vested  by  law  in  parents  to 
maintain  and  educate  their  offspring, 
which  includes  such  power  of  correc¬ 
tion  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  trust;  and  so  much  of 
this  power  as  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  is  delegated  to  the  teacher  that 
he  may  better  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  education. 

While  acting  in  loco  parentis,  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  and  his  liability 
is  limited.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  leaves 
home  and  until  he  returns  to  his  home, 
the  teacher  has  delegated  to  him  the 
authority  that  belongs  to  the  parent 
of  the  child  for  such  needful  purposes 
required  for  education.  The  parents 
in  the  act  of  sending  the  child  to  school 
so  delegate  their  authority.  The  teacher 
has  therefore  a  parental' authority  over 
children  on  their  way  to  school  and 
can  control,  administer  punishment  and 
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do  such  other  things  as  are  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  proper  dignity  of 
the  school  and  behavior  or  conduct  of 
the  pupil  in  the  streets  as  well  as  oo 
school  property.  The  teacher  may 
make  rules  regarding  pupils’  activitiei 
until  they  have  returned  to  their  parents 
and  a  teacher  cannot  be  held  liable  to 
an  outsider  who  may  be  injured  by 
such  a  rule. 

An  amusing  case  illustrates  the 
power  a  teacher  has  over  the  pupil 
even  after  he  has  returned  home.  A 
pupil  who  had  been  kept  after  school 
on  arriving  at  his  home  went  to  ha 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house 
and  waited  for  his  teacher  to  pass  by. 
When  the  teacher  appeared,  he  shout^ 
out  of  the  window  “Funny  face’’  to 
the  teacher.  When  the  boy  appeared 
in  school  the  next  day  the  teacher 
proceeded  to  punish  the  boy.  An  action 
was  brought  against  the  teacher  for 
exceeding  his  authority  in  that  the  child 
was  in  his  own  home  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  parents,  but  the  court  held 
that  the  right  of  in  loco  parentis 
still  obtained  as  far  as  the  teacher  was 
concerned  even  in  the  home,  where  the 
acts  of  the  pupil  brought  disrespect  or 
dishonor  upon  the  dignity  of  the  school. 
The  teacher’s  face  must  be  respected 
no  matter  how  funny  it  is. 

Another  limit  of  authority  under  the 
in  loco  parentis  rule  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  a  rule  where  children  are 
made  to  pay  by  school  authorities  for 
material  destroyed  through  carelessness. 

No  teacher  has  a  right  to  enforce 
a  rule  similar  to  the  following  without 
statutory  authority:  “Pupils  who  shall, 
in  any  way,  deface  or  injure  the  school 
building,  outhouses,  furniture,  maps  or 
anything  else  belonging  to  the  school, 
shall  be  suspended  from  school  until 
full  satisfaction  is  made.” 

Invariably  the  courts  have  pronounc¬ 
ed  such  regulations  unreasonable  and 
void.  A  teacher  has  no  power  to 
enforce  such  a  regulation  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  board  of  education,  or 
as  a  teaching  contractor,  or  under  the 
in  loco  parentis  rule. 

The  courts  hold  that  “Carelessness 
on  the  part  of  children  is  one  of  the 
most  common,  and  yet  one  of  the  least 
blameworthy,  of  their  faults.  To  punish 
a  child  for  carelessness  in  any  case  is 
to  punish  it  where  it  has  no  purpose  or 
intent  to  do  wrong  or  violate  rules. 
But  beyond  this,  no  rule  is  reasonable 
which  requires  of  the  pupils  what  they 
cannot  do.  The  vast  majority  of  pupils. 
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whether  large  or  small,  have  no  money 
at  their  command  by  which  to  pay  for 
school  property  which  they  injure  or 
destroy  by  carelessness  or  otherwise. 

If  required  to  pay  for  such  property 
they  would  have  to  look  to  their  parents 
or  guardians  for  the  money.  If  the 
parent  or  guardian  should  not  have 
the  money  or  should  refuse  to  give  it 
to  the  child,  the  child  would  be  left 
subject  to  punishment  for  not  having 
done  what  it  had  no  power  to  do”  and 
of  course  no  parent  can  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  damages  resulting  wholly 
from  the  carelessness  of  a  child,  as 
parents  are  not  liable  for  the  torts  of 
their  children. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  is  not  in  loco 
parentis  at  any  time  and  that  the  par¬ 
ent  by  sending  his  child  to  school  dele¬ 
gates  no  such  authority  to  him.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  must  leave 
that  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  He  may  be  held  liable  for 
illegally  assuming  the  in  loco  par¬ 
entis  powers  in  place  of  the  teacher 
and  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  teacher 
without  protest,  the  teacher  also  may 
become  liable  for  the  illegal  conduct  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

A  question  now  arises  as  to  what 
liability  a  teacher  assumes  while  a 
child  is  doing  something  forbidden  by 
the  rules  of  the  school.  The  teacher 
it  seems  would  be  liable  for  permit¬ 
ting  any  attractive  nuisance  to  remain 
in  the  school  room  or  in  and  about 
the  school  property  where  it  was  within 
his  power  to  remove  it,  but  where  a 
child  has  been  forbidden  to  do  a  certain 
act  such  as  entering  a  manual  train¬ 
ing  room  and  getting  hurt  or  attempting 
to  enter  a  building  by  ways  forbidden, 
the  child  becomes  a  trespasser  and  no 
liability  attaches. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is 
liable  like  teachers  for  negligence  and 
for  any  act  that  tends  to  injure  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff.  If  he  acts  in  good 
faith  free  from  malice  and  ill  will  his 
acts  are  usually  excused  and  he  is  free 
from  liability.  There  are  important 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  An  illustration 
of  this  exception  is  found  in  a  very 
recent  case. 

Imagine  the  consternation  and  sur¬ 
prise  of  a  superintendent  of  school  who 
found  a  process  server  waiting  for  him 
one  morning  with  a  summons  and  com¬ 
plaint  for  libel  and  slander.  A  short 
time  before  this  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  fill  out  a  blank,  one  part  of 
which  requested  information  regarding 
a  teacher’s  character.  The  blank  re¬ 
quested  that  he  use  the  words  "excel¬ 
lent"  "good"  "fair"  "unsatisfactory" 
This  superintendent,  who  never  marked 
any  teacher  as  excellent,  filled  in  the 
blank  after  the  word  “character”  with 
the  word  "good." 

Had  this  superintendent  been  fa¬ 


miliar  with  his  school  law,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  word  “good” 
was  not  proper  under  these  conditions. 

Every  teacher  in  his  professional 
career  is  entitled  to  an  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  for  character  is  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Character  is  more  or  less  fixed 
by  the  general  reputation  of  the  public 
and  not  the  personal  bias  and  prejudice 
of  a  single  school  executive.  Where 
a  superintendent  of  schools  has  a  choice 
between  the  words  “excellent,”  “good,” 
“poor,”  and  “unsatisfactory,”  he  should 
never  stoop  to  besmear  the  name  of  a 
teacher  by  marking  him  “good”  when 
the  word  “good”  connotates  or  implies 
a  lesser  degree  of  character  which 


would  make  the  candidate  for  a  chosen 
profession  less  desirable  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  community,  unless  there 
is  undisputed  evidence  and  proven  facts 
to  the  contrary. 

A  superintendent  may  pass  upon  the 
professional  ability  of  a  teacher  if  he 
acts  justly,  fairly,  and  honestly,  but 
he  must  be  prepared  to  answer  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  libel  per  se  or  slander  per  se 
should  he  injure  a  teacher’s  character 
in  his  professional  career  by  designating 
him  less  desirable  than  having  an  ex¬ 
cellent  character. 

It  was  easily  proved  that  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  mark  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  the  position  and  he  was  personally 
liable  for  damage  to  the  injured  teacher. 


To  the  Teacher 


planning  to  get  a  loan 


Before  you  borrow.  Household  Finance 
recommends  that  you  give  thought  to 
these  three  important  points: 

First — Borrow  only  when  a  loan  will 
help  you  out  of  difficulties  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  you  in  deeper. 

Second — Consider  carefully  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  company  you 
borrow  from. 

Third — Be  sure  that  the  rates  and  terms 
of  your  loan  are  as  greatly  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  as  possible. 

Loans  without  collateral 

When  a  loan  will  definitely  improve  a 
teacher’s  position,  Household  Finance 
lends  up  to  $300  on  a  monthly  repayment 
plan.  To  borrow  you  sign  a  simple  note. 
No  inquiries  made  of  school  executives  or 
friends.  The  arrangements  for  your  loan 
are  promptly  made  in  a  private  consulta¬ 
tion  room.  The  manager  of  the  nearest 
Household  branch  will  tell  you  all  about 
this  long  established  service.  Or  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  complete  information. 

Getting  more  from  their  incomes 

Household  Finance  urges  borrowers — and 
others—  to  practice  budgeting  and  careful 
spending.  Its  practical  publications  on 
money  management  and  better  buyman- 


ship  have  shown  thousands  how  to  get 
more  from  their  incomes.  You  may  obtain 
copies  of  these  helpful  booklets  at  vour 
local  Household  branch.  Or  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Household  Finance 
Library  of  Consumer  Education  on  the 
margin  of  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to 
nearest  office. 


Locally  IWanaged  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  1 1  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden — 4th  Floor, 
Btoadway-Stevens 
Bldg  Camden  7940 
Lictnse  No.  641 
8th  FI. , W .  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
Lictnst  No.  642 
Euzabeth— 7th  FI., 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3-434}. 
Licteso  No.  687 
Hackensack  6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg., 

Ha^ensack  2-3648 
LiconsoNo.  686 
Jersey  City — 5th  FI., 
Jersey  .Irl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132 
Lictnu  No.  643 
Newark  — 4th  FI., 
Nat  l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
Lictnst  No.  289 


Orange— 2nd  FI., 
Main  &  Day  Blag., 
Orange  5-2131 
Lictnst  No.  679 
Passaic — 6th  Floor, 
Passaic  Nat'l  Bank 
Bldg.  Passaic  2-8818 
Lictnst  No.  696 
Paterson  3rd  FI.. 
Paterson  Nat’l  B’k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
Lictnst  No.  6)9 
Perth  Amboy  -  6th 
FI.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3663 
Lictnst  No.  691 
Trenton— 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
Lictn't  No.  660 


Union  City — 2od  Floor,  726  Bergcniine  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146  Lictnst  No.  700 

HtnsthoU’s  monthlj  rnst  stt  ky  tht  Ntw  Jttstj 
law  is  2'A%  on  unpaid  Planets  tnly 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances” 


FREE  BOOKLETS  AMO 

AMPLICATIOM  BLAMK 

Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informa- 
tion  will  come  in 
handy-  M  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  ‘*The  Special  House> 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  for  School  Teachers.**  1  understand  this  re> 
quest  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Name... _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ _ _ StoCf . . . . 

.Amownr  1  wish  to.borrow  %...  . . Airwmnf  of  Salary  $. _ _ 
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although  he  acted  honestly  and  in  good 
faith. 

Liability  may  arise  where  the  statute 
is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  especially 
where  there  is  intent  to  evade  the  law. 
This  may  make  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education  personally  liable  since  the 
acts  of  complying  with  the  statute  are 
ministerial.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  where  resignations  are  coercively  ex¬ 
acting  to  avoid  the  tenure  act. 

A  most  unethical  and  reprehensible 
practice  of  some  boards  of  education  to 
prevent  teachers  from  acquiring  tenure 
is  to  require  that  all  teachers  who  are 
about  to  go  on  tenure  to  resign  and 
be  reappointed  for  another  probationary 
period.  The  court  in  no  uncertain 
terms  has  branded  this  habit  of  a  board 
of  school  control  as  an  evasion  of  the 
law  and  hence  illegal. 

In  one  outstanding  case,  a  board  of 
education  pursued  the  practice  each 
year  of  taking  and  accepting  resigna¬ 
tions  from  all  teachers  who  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  a  permanent 


status.  These  resignations  became  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
ending  the  probationary  period  and 
were  required  as  a  condition  of  such 
teachers  being  retained  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  board  practiced  this 
illeg^  evasion  of  the  law  for  many 
years.  A  teacher  who  was  about  to 
acquire  tenure  was  asked  to  resign. 
The  board  accepted  the  resignation  and 
later  notified  the  teacher  that  his  ser¬ 
vices  would  not  be  required  for  the 
next  year. 

It  was  evident  beyond  question  that 
the  resignation  was  required  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  mere  subterfuge  in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  evade  the  tenure 
provision  of  the  statute,  in  other  words, 
an  act  of  lawlessness.  Not  only  was 
the  purported  resignation  an  involun¬ 
tary  one,  coercively  exacted,  but  also 
it  was  a  bold,  flagrant,  and  dishonest 
attempt  to  evade  and  circumvent  the 
law  which  the  courts  could  not  in  any 
manner  countenance  or  permit  and 
such  resignations  had  to  be  declared 
void  and  ineffective. 


Now  and  then  unscrupulous  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  try  a  dishonorable 
trick  of  law  evasion  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  clever  shyster  law  dr- 
cumventor.  A  teacher  was  induced, 
after  serving  the  three-year  probation¬ 
ary  period,  to  resign,  before  obtaining 
the  status  of  permanent  teacher.  The 
superintendent  promised  the  teacher  a 
reappointment  for  another  year.  After 
serving  a  second  probationary  period 
of  three  years  (six  years  in  all),  the 
teacher  was  dismissed  without  cause. 

Since  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the 
first  probationary  period  was  requested 
to  resign  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the 
Teacher  Tenure  Law,  the  purported 
resignation  was  ineffectual.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  of  education  law  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts. 

The  court  held  that  even  though  it 
be  deemed  that  the  board  did  not 
deliberately  procure  the  teacher’s  res¬ 
ignation  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
evading  the  tenure  law,  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  was  reinstated  after  the 
resignation  had  been  accepted  was 
sufficient  to  give  him  permanent  status 
under  the  tenure  law.  To  hold  other¬ 
wise  would  permit  a  circumvention 
of  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  lawless 
acts  of  this  type  cannot  find  sanction 
in  courts  of  law. 

The  courts  have  zealously  upheld 
the  fundamental  principle  of  law,  that 
evasive  methods  shall  not  be  used  to 
defeat  a  statute.  Boards  of  education 
that  observe  such  unethical  and  law- 
evading  methods  surely  are  law  break¬ 
ers  in  high  places. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  out¬ 
standing  principles  of  school  law  that 
every  administrator  and  teacher  should 
know.  The  philosophy  of  the  law 
dealing  with  educational  principles 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  school  executive  or  teacher  as 
the  philosophy  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy,  educational  sociology  or  principles 
of  administration.  It  is  appalling  how 
little  the  average  educator  knows  re¬ 
garding  the  rights,  duties  and  limita¬ 
tions  concerned  with  educational  prac¬ 
tices.  There  is  a  general  common  law 
of  schools  which  is  growing  more  and 
more  important.  To  be  a  wise  leader 
every  educator  should  be  familiar  with 
the  legal  principles  concerning  the 
duties,  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  superintendent 
of  school,  the  teacher,  the  pupils  and 
the  parents.  A  good  business  man 
knows  his  business  or  commercial  law. 
Why  should  the  educator  be  less  in¬ 
formed  or  educated  in  his  field? 
(Editor’s  Note:  This  concludes  the 
two-article  series  by  Dr.  Hodgdon 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  teach^ing. 
“Teachers  in  Triplicate”,  printed  in 
the  January  and  February  Re¬ 
views,  should  be  saved  for  refer¬ 
ence.) 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Telephone 
Alaonaoin  4-1756 


B.  F.  Hnnnlon 
MIm  M.  O.  Oosman 


Slannaen 


Botablished  U89 

SI  tfnlon  Saoare,  New  York,  N.  T. 

(Broadwar  at  16th  StrcM) 

We  have  been  rapplyina  teachers  to  the  Fablic  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  manaaers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Aaencles 


You  entruit  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  58th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  n/ Teachers'  Aaencies 


THE  FTSK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Ambitious  teachsrs  aiw  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 

Writa  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid. 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Perconal  conferences  encouraged  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

Member  of  National  Aaeodatlon  of  TeiMshere’  Aaeocles 

Estabushed  1898  Rejginalo  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Alsonanln  4-7067 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’ Agency 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Asencles 
Estebllshed  1855  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENCE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S5th  8TBBBT8 

Branch  Office:  1836  BUCUO  AVB.,  CL.EVBLJLND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  euperlor  people.  We  resleter  only  reliable  candidatea. 
Services  free  to  school  oITtclals. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Twentieth  Consecutive  Year  Under  Same  Manasement 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  A  Walnut  Ste., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pennypacker  1223 
Member  National  Associasitm  of  Teachers’  Agesicsea 
Careful,  Diecriminating  Service  for  School  Officiale 
end  Teachara 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Tenure  for  Part-time  Teacher 

Is  Sustained  by  Commissioner 

- — — ^ 


Classroom  Teachers 
Open  Busy  Year; 
New  County  Tour 

The  new  year  gives  promise 
of  being  an  active  one  for  the 
Elementary  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers.  Our  county  meetings  which 
were  so  valuable  and  profitable 
last  year  will  be  a  major  item 
of  the  1938  program.  Persia 
Griswold,  Pleasantdale  School, 
West  Orange,  will  open  the 
program.  Dorothy  K  i  t  c  h  i  n  , 
Grace  Vogt,  and  Lelia  Brown 
are  assisting. 

Reservations  for  the  luncheon 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers  of 
the  NEA,  which  will  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City,  March  2,  may 
be  made  with  Mildred  Hardes- 
ter.  West  Orange,  and  Luther 
Good,  Atlantic  City. 

Our  President  plans  to  meet 
with  the  members  of  each  com¬ 
mittee  at  some  time  other  than 
at  the  Executive  Committee  ses¬ 
sions.  She  hopes  that  each  will 
find  it  convenient  to  accept  her 
invitation. 

Helen  Manship,  Elizabeth, 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  Professional  Advance¬ 
ment,  and  expects  to  divide  her 
committee  into  subdivisions  to 
broaden  its  field  of  activity. 

JULIET  M.  ROCHE 


Safety  Bulletin  in  Libraries 
Copies  of  Organized  Safety 
by  Organized  Parents  and 
Teachers  have  been  requested 
by  public  libraries  in  East  Or¬ 
ange  and  Newark,  and  by  school 
libraries  in  Caldwell,  Perth 
Amboy,  Trenton,  as  well  as 
Newark. 


Montclair  Offers 
Science  Courses 
Sought  by  Ass'n 

Chemistry  for  Teachers  of 
General  Science  and  Recent  De¬ 
velopment  in  Science  Teaching- 
Biology  are  being  offered  this 
term  by  the  extension  division 
of  the  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  as  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
quest  by  the  New  Jersey  Science 
Teachers  Association. 

Two  other  new  courses  this 
term,  which  was  to  begin  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  express  the  need  for 
teacher  cooperation  with  the 
community.  They  are  Camp 
Leadership  and  The  Motion 
Picture  in  School  and  Com¬ 
munity. 

Other  new  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  English,  Physical 
Education  and  Foreign  Lan- 
Kuage  Departments. 


Local  Associations 
Elect  New  Heads 


Bergen  County 
Bergen  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 
Stuart  Race 
Essex  County 
Newark  Schoolmen’s  Club 
Charles  H.  Gleason 
Union  County 
Roselle  Teachers’  Association 
E.  B.  Rosecrans 
Hudson  County 
Jersey  City  Teachers’  Ass’n. 
Edna  White 

Open  New  Cranford 
Junior-Senior  High 

Cranford’s  new  49-classroom 
junior-senior  high  school  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate 
formalities  January  3  and  classes 
moved  in  on  January  4.  Cost¬ 
ing  $830,000,  the  new  school  is 
designed  to  handle  1400  pupils 
and  is  expected  to  meet  Cran¬ 
ford’s  needs  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

As  a  result  of  the  project, 
financed  to  the  extent  of  $352,000 
by  a  Federal  grant,  the  Grant 
School  in  the  community  will 
be  abandoned. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  was  chief 
speaker  at  the  dedicatory  ex¬ 
ercises. 


The  new  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son  Vocational  School  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  housing  both  former  boys’ 
and  girls’  vocational  schools, 
covers  an  outstanding  program 
of  technical  and  skilled  trades 
training  in  its  day  afid  evening 
courses. 

The  Bergen  Boards’  publica¬ 
tion  itemizes  the  set-up  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Day  school  and  evening  school 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Boys’ 
Division.  Some  of  the  skilled 
trade  subjects  offered  are:  auto 
mechanics,  carpentry,  electricity, 
machine  shop  practice,  painting 
and  decorating,  general  shop. 
The  technical  courses  include 
industrial  chemistry,  electricity, 
trade  drafting,  printing. 

The  evening  school  courses 
include  both  trade  extension  and 
apprentice  training.  .Among  the 
courses  offered  are  auto  mechan¬ 
ics,  blue  print  reading,  car¬ 
pentry,  drafting  for  machine  and 
building  trades,  electricity,  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorating,  power 
engineering,  sheet  metal  work, 
steamfitters  work,  electric  and 
acetylene  welding,  lead  burners 
courses  for  apprentices,  and  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations. 


Movie  Clubs  Join; 
Study,  Make  Films 

Four  hundred  members  of  60 
high  school  photoplay  clubs 
formed  a  State  Association  of 
Photoplay  Clubs  at  a  Newark 
meeting,  January  21.  The  new 
group  met  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  and  the 
Finer  Films  Federation. 

Monthly  meetings  will  be 
held  by  the  clubs  at  various 
high  schools  to  view  and  dis¬ 
cuss  motion  pictures,  exhibit 
miniature  movie  sets  they  have 
built  and  show  movies  they 
have  made.  They  will  be  guided 
largely  by  the  list  of  approved 
productions  published  weekly 
by  the  National  Board  of  Re¬ 
views. 

Alexander  B.  Lewis,  Newark; 
and  W.  Paul  Bowden,  East 
Orange,  were  named  advisers 
to  the  new  organization  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Bauer,  Film  Federation 
photoplay  committee  chairman 
and  head  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment  in  East  Orange. 
Blanche  E.  Riggs,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  is  president  of  the  English 
Teachers  association. 


The  Girls’  Division  offers  op¬ 
portunity  for  special  types  of 
vocational  training  which  aim 
to  prepare  girls  for  employment. 
Because  each  student  is  being 
trained  for  trade  or  industry, 
a  businesslike  attitude  is  empha¬ 
sized  and  personality  traits  are 
given  special  consideration. 

In  addition  to  training  for  a 
definite  trade  or  occupation,  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  girl’s  time  is 
devoted  to  related  academic  and 
appreciation  courses,  including 
mathematics,  English,  civics,  mu¬ 
sic  appreciation,  literature,  in¬ 
dustrial  history,  art  and  physical 
education. 

Among  the  courses  offered 
are:  general  secretarial  and  of¬ 
fice  practice;  commercial  foods 
— training  for  positions  in  tea 
rooms,  lunchrooms,  restaurants, 
hotels,  catering  concerns  and 
private  homes;  trade  art— com¬ 
mercial  studio  work,  novelty 
manufacturing,  photograph  stu¬ 
dio;  trade  dressmaking  —  for 
altering  and  fitting  work,  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  sewing  in  gar¬ 
ment  factories  and  for  private 
dressmaking;  beauty  culture; 
power  operating;  retail  selling; 
homemaking. 


The  right  of  a  teacher  to  ac¬ 
quire  tenure  in  a  part-time  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Fox  against 
the  New  Providence  Board  of 
Education.  The  decision  points 
out  that  a  teacher  might  have 
tenure  in  two  school  districts  at 
the  same  time. 

Miss  Fox  has  been  teaching 
domestic  science  part-time  in 
New  Providence  for  nearly  11 
years.  This  year  “economies” 
resulted  in  refusal  of  the  Board 
to  renew  her  contract.  A  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  teacher  has  been 
“donating  her  after-school  time 
for  instruction  of  the  special 
classes,”  after  teaching  a  regu¬ 
lar  one-session  day  during  the 
morning. 

The  Commissioner  holds  that 
if  a  teacher’s  latest  employment 
is  one  day  a  week,  then  she  is 
protected  in  one  day  a  week  em¬ 
ployment  so  long  as  that  type  of 
position  continues.  He  also  says, 
“The  Commissioner  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  incompatible  with  such  ten¬ 
ure  rights  when  teachers  are 
employed  for  part  time  in  more 
than  one  district.  A  teacher 
could  teach  one-third  of  her  time 
in  one  district  and  two-thirds  in 
another  and  if  such  employment 
continued  for  more  than  three 
consecutive  academic  years,  ten¬ 
ure  would  be  acquired  in  each 
district  so  long  as  those  types  of 
positions  continue.” 


BULLETIN 

Senate  Bills  16  and  17,  ap¬ 
propriating  $1,706,811.44  as 
an  emergency  appropriation 
to  maintain  state  school  quo¬ 
tas  in  fifteen  counties  of  the 
State  were  passed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  on  January  24,  after 
going  through  the  Senate  the 
week  before.  The  Association 
vigorously  supported  this 
special  appropriation,  which 
was  similar  to  one  made  last 
year,  and  provides  the  money 
for  three-cents-a-day  pay¬ 
ments  in  all  counties  affected. 


Ward  to  Serve 

William  R.  Ward  of  Trenton, 
former  officer  of  the  Association 
and  now  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature,  has  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  President  to  head 
an  Association  committee  on  re¬ 
tired  teachers.  Mr.  Ward  is 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee  in  evolving  a  plan  to 
secure  the  membership  of  all 
retired  teachers  who  are  not  al¬ 
ready  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Skilled  Trades,  Industrial,  Business 
Training  in  New  Elizabeth  School 
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Seek  Aid  of  All  on  Budget 
Bergen  Boards'  Bulletin  Says 


The  Bergen  County  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Boards  of  Education  Bul¬ 
letin,  of  which  County  Super¬ 
intendent  Roy  R.  Zimmerman 
is  editor,  presents  editorially 
considerations  in  the  making  of 
a  school  budget.  Consultation 
with  all  the  workers  in  the  sys¬ 
tem — janitor,  teacher,  adminis¬ 
trators  and  so  on,  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  follows  in  part. 

A  school  budget  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  of  work  and 
service  that  is  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  coming  fiscal 
period.  In  its  narrower  mean¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  complete  financial 
plan  for  a  definite  period  based 
upon  careful  estimates  of  an¬ 
ticipated  income  and  anticipated 
expenditures  for  the  period. 

A  school  budget  encourages 
desirable  economy.  It  insures 
a  better  balance  of  funds  to  be 
expended.  It  tends  to  prevent 
anticipating  revenues.  It  im¬ 
proves  the  financial  credit  of  a 
school  system.  It  is  a  financial 
statement  of  actual  money  used 
purely  for  educational  purposes 
approved  by  the  board.  It  in¬ 
sures  public  confidence  in  the 
business  transactions  of  the 
board.  .  .  . 

In  making  the  estimates  for 
the  budget,  it  would  be  well  to 
consult  the  opinions  of  all  the 
co-workers  in  the  system — jan¬ 
itors,  teachers,  department  heads, 
principals,  medical  advisors  and 


nurses.  Their  specific  needs 
could  then  be  analyzed  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  made. 

The  public  should  be  given  a 
clear,  frank  statement  of  the 
needs  of  the  school.  With  an 
aroused  public  supporting  a  bud¬ 
get,  schools  cannot  fail  to 
broaden  their  standards.  .  .  . 


6  Speech  Leaders 
In  NYC  Session 

Six  New  Jerseyans  were 
active  in  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Speech,  December  28, 
29  and  30,  in  New  York.  An 
exhibit  of  school  activities  in 
the  field  was  under  the  direction 
of  Ruth  Thomas,  Passaic  High 
School,  who  also  spoke,  while 
L.  B.  Goodrich,  East  Orange, 
and  Frances  Tibbits,  Newark, 
were  among  the  program  ad¬ 
visors.  Mr.  Goodrich  spoke 
during  the  convention  under  the 
heading  of  Objectives  of  Courses 
in  Interpretation. 

J.  Walter  Reeves,  State  As¬ 
sociation  parliamentarian  from 
the  Peddie  School,  presided  over 
a  meeting  of  the  Forensics  sec¬ 
tion.  Agnes  Altardice,  West- 
field,  and  Jeanette  Bjorneby, 
East  Orange,  also  spoke  at  sec¬ 
tional  meetings. 


The  PROSE  AND  POETRY  Series 

for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  brings  to 
boys  and  girls  a  world  of  literary  experi¬ 
ences —  experiences  in  many  lands  enjoyed 
through  new  and  thrilling  interpretations. 

The  DIRECTED  STUDY  Series- 

pupil’s  guide-books  —  provide  true  trav¬ 
eller's  guides  on  literary  explorations. 

In  these  fields  —  as  in  others  —  Singer  text¬ 
books  set  new  standards. 

THE  L.  W.  SINGER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SYRACUSE 
N««r  J«n«y  R«ptuMWiv«  Mi.  T.  K.  Eliii 


South  Orange  —  Maplewood 
teachers  are  pleased  that  their 
Board  of.  Education  has  granted 
the  right  of  sabbatical  leave. 
Money  to  implement  the  move 
has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 


The  Revolt  of  a  Filler-Outer, 
by  Effa  E.  Preston,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  the  December  Clearing 
House  is  in  Miss  Preston’s  usual 
vivid  verse  style.  It  ends  with 
this  punch  line  after  a  lament 
for  the  teachers  who  are  over¬ 
asked  to  fill  out  questionnaires: 
Don’t  be  a  questionnairedale, 
friend! 


In  the  same  issue  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Millburn’s  open  forum 
projects,  by  William  M.  Barr 
and  O.  Loise  Lintz.  R.  J.  Bret- 
nall  described  a  phase  of  the 
work  in  the  Review  in  April, 
1936,  thus  offering  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  open  forum 
method. 


C.  Milton  Schenk,  mathemat¬ 
ics  teacher  in  Linden,  died  after 
an  emergency  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  January  2. 


An  educational  news  service 
is  maintained  in  the  Morris 
County  superintendent’s  bulle¬ 
tin. 


D.  D.  Grindell  and  Norman 
G.  S.  Ingram  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  partnership  in  Ginn 
and  Company. 


Rebecca  R.  B.  Roddy,  fir« 
grade  teacher  in  Teaneck,  hai 
sold  an  article  to  the  ParenW 
Magazine  for  late  spring  pub- 
lication.  Miss  Roddy  is  also  a 
district  chairman  for'the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Music  Clubs. 


Two  New  Jersey  writers  ii 
a  recent  Instructor  are  M. 
Louise  Crawford,  Neshanic  Sta¬ 
tion,  with  two  articles,  and 
Priscilla  Resnick,  Jersey  City, 
P.  S.  27. 


The  Grammar  School  ia 
Hightstown  has  completed  its 
12th  consecutive  year  of  100  per 
cent  NE.\  enrollment. 


Approximately  200  people 
were  made  happy  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Passaic  Teachers’ 
.Association  in  their  Annual 
Thanksgiving  contribution  to 
the  needy  children  in  our 
schools. 


Over  1,000  parents  and  friends 
visited  the  Memorial  School, 
Passaic,  at  a  recent  Open  House 
evening. 


Maurice  Pels  on 
School  and  Public 


Maurice  Fels,  philanthropist 
long  interested  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools,  has  published  a 
12-page  brochure  on  education 
which  is  interesting  as  an  ex¬ 
position  of  a  layman.  Most 
significant  perhaps  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  school,  teacher 
and  public. 

He  says,  “It  seems  to  go  in 
a  circle.  First,  the  teacher  im¬ 
proves  the  school  product  by 
increasing  power  in  the  pupils; 
the  pupils  respond,  it  may  be 
unconsciously,  by  favorably  im¬ 
pressing  parents  and  friends. 
These  react  with  greater  lib¬ 
erality  to  the  school,  which  in 
turn  encourages  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Thus 
by  action  and  reaction  we  get 
results  nearer  and  nearer  per¬ 
fection.  It  seems  to  go  in  a 
circle,  but  really  in  a  spiral — 
and  upward.” 


Commencement  Packet 


The  annual  packet  of  com¬ 
mencement  materials  prepared 
by  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  is  now  available  from 
the  Association  at  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-five 
teachers  subscribed  to  the  Pas¬ 
saic  Forum,  sponsored  by  sev¬ 
eral  community  organizations, 
including  the  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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Steel — Problems  of  a  Great  In¬ 
dustry,  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  Pamphlets,  Maxwell 
Stewart,  editor.  8  W.  40th 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Our  Farmers,  Current  issue  of 
Building  America.  Society 
for  Curriculum  Study,  425  W. 
123rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
Educational  Abstracts  has 
been  taken  over  by  Phi  Delta 
Kappa.  Paul  M.  Cook  has 
been  named  editor.  Address 
1180  E.  63rd  Street,  Chicago. 
Federalist  Papers,  Sesquicenten- 
nial  edition.  National  Home 
Library  Foundation,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Three  pamphlets  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Occupational  Conference 
on  occupations  in  air  condition¬ 
ing,  aviation,  diesel  engines,  and 
radio  servicing  are  now  avail¬ 
able  at  10  cents.  Address,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
National  Nature  News,  a 

weekly.  For  information  ad¬ 
dress  3107  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pictorial  Charts  and  Maps, 
a  folder  on  available  charts 
and  prints  for  classroom  and 
publications’  use.  Available 
free  from  Pictorial  Statistics, 
Inc.,  142  Lexington  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  C, 
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$2,000,000  Building  Program 
Planned  for  State  Schools 


Senator  D.  Stewart  Craven  At  Bordentown  the  enrollment 
of  Salem,  president  of  the  State  is  500  in  a  plant  designed  for 
Board  of  Education,  who  was  350.  Suggested  for  building 
authorized  by  that  body  to  pro-  there  are  additional  classrooms, 
ceed  with  plans  for  new  con-  a  building  for  women’s  trades, 
struction  at  the  New  Jersey  a  g>'mnasium  and  boys'  dormi- 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton,  tory  as  well  as  a  laundry  to 
the  Manual  Training  and  In-  be  used  in  part  for  instruc- 
dustrial  School  for  Colored  tional  purposes. 

Youth  at  Bordentown  and  the  A  classroom  and  auditorium 
six  State  Teachers  Colleges,  has  building,  a  science  building  and 
disclosed  some  of  the  more  im-  a  men's  dormitory  were  listed 


IN  LATER  WALKS  OF  LIFE  .  . . 


NO  SCHOOLROOM 
WILL  HANDICAP  THEM! 


mediate  school  needs. 

It  is  planned  to  ask  the  Leg- 


as  the  more  important  needs  at 
[the  Montclair  State  Teachers 


islature  for  an  appropriation  College.  Two  additions  to  the 
and  also  to  apply  for  Federal  present  building  to  provide  ade- 
funds.  It  is  estimated  about  quate  shop,  classroom  and  gym- 
$2,000,000  will  be  required  to  nasium  facilities  are  required 
carry  out  the  tentative  building  for  the  Newark  State  Teachers 
program.  College.  For  the  college  at 

Most  badly  in  need  of  addi-  Glassboro,  Colonel  Craven  sees 
tional  facilities  are  the  School  need  of  a  library  building,  an 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Borden-  addition  to  the  main  building 
town  School  for  Negroes.  At  (two  stories  and  a  basement) 
the  School  for  the  Deaf,  said  to  provide  a  kitchen  and  dining 
Colonel  Craven,  85  students  are  hall,  rooms  for  the  demonstra- 
sleeping  in  rooms  not  equipped  tion  school  and  additional  class¬ 
ic  dormitories.  rooms  for  college  classes. 


May  Seek  Legal  Protection  of  I 
"College,"  "University/'  Titlesl 


The  obligation  upon  the  State^ 
Board  of  Education  to  warn  the 
public  that  not  all  colleges  and 
universities  are  “accredited” 
was  discussed  at  length  by  the 
State  Board  at  its  meeting  in 
Trenton  on  January  8.  Legis¬ 
lation  limiting  the  use  of  the 
words  collfge  and  university 
will  probably  be  sought  in  the 
Legislature  this  year. 

Out  of  questions  asked  by  Mrs. 
William  F.  Little,  it  developed 
that  while  the  State  Board  t^as 
the  degree-granting  power  and 
the  right  to  “accredit”  the 
courses  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  it  cannot  keep  any  in¬ 
stitution  from  calling  itself  a 
college  or  university  so  long  as 
it  does  not  grant  degrees  or  ad¬ 
vertise  itself  as  accredited.  The 
situation  is  particularly  acute 
at  the  present  time  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
junior  college  movement. 

.Announcement  was  made  that 
a  cash  offer  for  the  old  Trenton 
State  Teachers’  College  prop¬ 
erty  on  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton, 
had  been  received.  The  Board 
authorized  the  advertising  of  the 
property  for  sale. 

Allen  G.  Ireland,  Director  of 
Health,  Safety,  and  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation,  was  highly  commended 
for  a  plan  of  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  family  physician  in 
relation  to  school  pupils.  The 
plan,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Medical 
Society,  is  designed  to  promote 
co-operation  between  the  family 
physician  and  the  school  physi¬ 
cian  and  school  nurse. 


Schoolwomen's  Club  | 
Meets  at  Shore 

The  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club  gathers  for  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Den¬ 
nis,  Atlantic  City,  on  February 
5,  President  Kathryn  Carrigan 
has  announced.  James  B.  Pond, 
editor  of  Program,  will  speak 
on  Personalities  I  Have  Known. 
Elsie  McCaskie  of  the  Atlantic 
City  High  School,  will  direct  the 
musical  program. 


Correct  seating  for  young  Americans 
encourages  correct  posture  habits  dur¬ 
ing  the  vital  growing  years . 

The  actual  school  building  Window  areas  and  illumi- 
has  been  tremendously  im-  natine  fixtures  provide  ade- 


Letter  Standards 
Listed  in  Morris 

A  seven-point  program  of 
standards  for  letters  to  parents 
from  sub-primary  and  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  is  included  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  Walter  B.  Davis,  Morris 
County.  Listed  were;  Materials, 
language,  work  habits,  health 
habits,  reading,  industrial  arts, 
and  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment. 


Free  Coal  Film 

DeFrenes  and  Company, 
I  Philadelphia  motion  picture  dis¬ 
tributors,  have  released  for  free 
school  use  a  revised  edition  of 
I  their  Wonders  of  .Anthracite 
1  film.  The  g'ology,  history  and 
mining  operations  of  anthracite 
I  are  covered. 


JL  has  been  tremendously  im¬ 
proved  in  recent  years.  Yet,  in 
a  vital  respect,  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  utilizing  modem 
seating  improvements. 

Ventilating  systems  get  fresh 
air  into  the  rooms— but  only 
good  posture,  encouraged  by 
posturally  correct  seats,  gets  it 
intothechild.  ^  • 


;  Window  areas  and  illumi¬ 
nating  fixtures  provide  ade- 
i  quate  light— but  the  position 
i  of  the  child  in  relation  to  the 
t  light  and  to  his  book  is  what 
minimizes  eyestrain. 

‘  Physical  training  facilitates 
'■  correct  posture  faults—but  cor- 
^  rect  seating  equipment  makes 
^  good  posture  habitual  and  sit¬ 
ting  a  factor  in  vigorous  living. 

Pupil  efficiency  depends,  in  a 
large  measure,  upon  comfort. 
The  American  bating  Com¬ 
pany  offers  school  seating  for 
every  need  and  at  every  cost 
j  level— all  of  it  built  to  the 
I  highest  standard  of  structural 
I  quality,  of  posture  and  com- 

_ _ _  fort,  ofhealth  protection,  sight 

conservation  and  beauty. 
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Our  Kind  of  Welcome  Mat 

Ew  Jersey  is  playing  host  to  the  nation’s  school 
heads  this  month,  and,  appropriately.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  will  demonstrate  their  welcome  by  partici¬ 
pation  in  national  affairs. 

Lester  A.  Rodes,  State  Director  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  reports  that  the  mid-year  mem¬ 
bership  count  of  the  national  body  gives  New  Jersey 
a  membership  of  6,704.  This  is  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  teachers  in  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  an  increase 
of  1,135  over  a  year  ago. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  member  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  Executive  Committee  and  Eastern  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  the  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers,  NEA,  will  present  the  Department’s  yearbook  to 
its  members  at  a  luncheon  on  March  2.  On  teacher 
health,  the  yearbook  is  to  be  titled,  aptly,  “Fit  to  Teach’’. 
Mrs.  Barnes  was  chairman  of  the  yearbook  committee. 

While  our  own  Classroom  Teachers  play  host  at 
this  affair,  the  State  Association  will  be  trying  to  match 
President  Charles  B.  Glenn’s  reputation  for  southern 
cordiality  by  offering  a  series  of  teas. 

Perhaps  more  real  to  the  thousands  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  who  will  go  about  their  duties  while  the  con¬ 
vention  is  in  session,  will  be  the  realization  that  in 
Atlantic  City  the  cream  of  America’s  superintendents 
will  be  facing  truly  educational  problems.  At  home 
their  school  systems  will  be  running  themselves,  as  well 
administered  schools  should  during  any  brief  interlude. 
But  before  them  here  will  be  the  basic,  unsolved  and 
continuing  problems. 

Youth  (The  Yearbook  topic),  Teacher  Education, 
Teacher  Welfare,  Industrial  Education — prosaic  per¬ 
haps,  when  so  baldly  stated.  Yet  unmistakably  the  times 
are  underlining  the  urgency  of  the  things  behind  these 
facades.  Teachers  and  laymen  will  be  watching 
their  deliberations,  hopefully. 

The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  do  welcome  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administrators.  No  contri¬ 
bution  it  can  make  could  be  too  big. 


Tenure  Is  for  the  Child 

HE  Association  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  in  support  of  tenure.  It  is  making  a 
careful  and  extensive  survey  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  tenure  violations  and  evasions.  It  is  also  financing 
a  test  case  of  a  Union  County  teacher  who  was  forced 
to  resign. 

These  activities  are  along  the  lines  desired  by 
Association  members,  but  they  carry  with  them  dangers 
which  Association  members  should  recognize.  Unless 
both  the  survey  and  the  test  case  are  conducted  care¬ 
fully  and  with  discretion,  the  public  will  lose  sight 
of  the  most  important  single  fact  about  tenure. 


Tenure  is  for  the  child,  not  for  the  teacher. 

We  know  that  the  child  is  the  loser  in  tenureless 
states  and  communities.  The  good  teacher  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  politics  or  prejudices.  The  teacher  lacks  a 
feeling  of  security  and  permanency  that  is  essential  to 
good  work.  The  community  can  never  make  the 
teacher  feel  that  she  is  a  part  of  its  social  and  cultural 
life  when  she  may  be  turned  away  without  good 
reasons. 

It  is  because  some  board  of  education  members 
and  citizens  do  not  understand  this  that  there  is  a 
tenure  problem  at  all  in  our  state.  More  important 
than  any  survey  or  test  case  is  the  building  up  of 
that  understanding. 


It's  Not  Charity 

IF  salaries  in  your  community  have  not  risen  15  to 
20  per  cent  since  1933,  the  year  which  saw  the  low 
point  in  the  depression,  teachers  are  less  well  off  than 
they  were  in  that  year.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  reported  for  June,  1937,  that  a 
composite  index  of  living  costs,  based  on  1933  as  100, 
stood  at  118.7.  The  same  authority  says  the  average 
wage  earner  spends  53  per  cent  of  his  income  on  food 
and  housing,  and  that  these  budget  items  are  re¬ 
spectively  30.1  and  35.7  per  cent  above  their  1933 
levels. 

For  September  15,  1937,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reported  a  percentage  increase  in 
cost  of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners  and  low- 
salaries  workers,  of  14.1  above  June,  1933.  Their 
figures  show  an  increase  of  .6  for  all  items  be¬ 
tween  June  and  September,  with  a  decline  of  the  same 
amount  for  food  alone. 

This  decline  in  food  may  indicate  that  figures  for 
December,  1937,  will  not  show  a  further  increase. 
Because  of  the  relative  importance  of  food  price  fluctua¬ 
tions,  they  are  sometimes  a  clue  to  what  the  whole 
index  will  be.  It  remains  true  that  none  of  the  other 
prices  had  declined  between  June  and  September,  and 
that  food  is  the  only  item  showing  any  “hesitancy’’  in 
its  upward  swing. 

These  facts  should  be  brought  locally  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  citizens  and  members  of  boards,  so  that  they 
may  understand  that  salary  restoration  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  increments  are  not  works  of  charity,  but 
a  necessity  if  teachers  are  to  maintain  their  living 
standards  and  to  continue  as  developing  social  beings 
in  their  communities. 


Stop  Press 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Teachers’  Loyalty  Oath  was 
introduced  into  tht  Assembly  on  January  24  by  As¬ 
semblyman  John  Kerner  of  Union.  It  is  Assembly 
Bill  58. 

Since  this  bill  complies  with  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  Convention,  teachers  are  urged  to  give  this 
bill  vigorous  support. 
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For  Better  Returns 

on  Your  Investment 


Modem-School  Arithmetic 

Neu;  Edition 

Clark-Otis-Hatton-Schorling 

Careful  developments,  abundant  meaningful  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  systematic  program  of  problem  solving 
emphasize  the  use  of  arithmetic.  Topics  have  been 
reallocated  in  accord  with  recent  research  findings. 
A  complete  testing  program  with  keyed  remedial 
material  is  provided. 

•  •  • 

Modem-Life  Speller 

Ayer-Oberholtzer-Woody 

By  a  three-level  vocabulary,  this  speller  meets  the 
needs  of  pupils  of  varying  abilities.  Unit  lessons 
are  centered  around  topics  of  child  interest.  A  s]rs- 
tematic  review  system  assures  mastery. 

•  •  • 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on- Hudson,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 


I 

Growth  in  English 

Use  a  series  so  unusual  in  organ¬ 
ization  that  the  essential  skills  are 
really  mastered ;  so  rich  in  life  ex¬ 
periences  that  good  English  be¬ 
comes  important  to  the  pupil. 
For  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools. 

Backgroimds 
for  Citizenship 

Use  books  on  single  problems, 
clarifying  and  vitalizing  them  — 
MONEY,  BANKING,  TAXES, 
THE  CONSTITUTION.  For 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
years.  Each  book,  $.80  list. 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ii(T(r\  atu!  Milk 
hell)  hiiild 
Cood  Iceth 

Chewing 

G  u  m 

c.xerc/ses  theJ)i 
Lind  helps 
protect  them 


Even  with  plenty  of  eggs  and  milk, 
which  rate  as  tooth  foods — the  daily 
healthy  enjoyment  of  Chewing  Gum 
is  a  benefit  to  your  teeth.  It  assures 
less  deficiency  in  chewing  exercise — 
pleasantly  cleanses  and  effectively 
polishes  —  and  naturally  stimulates 
circulation  in  neglected  gums.  Four 
helps  toward  Good  Teeth  are  (i) 
Nutrition  (2)  Your  Dentist  (3) 
Qean  Teeth  (4)  Tooth- Exercise. 
Begin  today  to  give  your  teeth 
these  Chewii^  Gum  benefits. 

UlIVCRtlTT  DCSEtllCN— lASIS  OF  OU* 
tTATEMEITS.  lATIOIAl  tStOCUTIOI 


tTATEI  ItlAII.  lEW  YOU. 


...  say  teachers  about  Greyhound's 

tree  bookiet,  "This  Amasing  America' 


Next  to  seeing  America’s  wonders  in  person,  your 
pupils  will  most  enjoy  seeing  and  reading  about 
them  in  "This  Amazing  America.”  Here  in  one 
booklet  are  140  colorful  ways  to  arouse  class  in¬ 
terest  in  geography,  history,  travel ...  140  natural 
and  man-made  oddities  pictured  and  described  to 
appeal  equally  to  children  and  adults. 

\bur  smdents  won’t  be  the  only  ones  interested  . . . 


you’ll  find  yourself  planning  to  include  a  few  of 
these  exciting  places  in  next  summer’s  vacation 
trip.  All  of  these  extraordinary  places  can  be 
visited  by  Greyhound ...  at  fares  which  average 
only  Vi  the  cost  of  driving  a  small  private  car. 

Don’t  wait  until  summer  to  introduce  yourself  to 
Super-Coach  travel.  The  comfort  and  savings  are 
equally  welcome  for  week-end  trips  all  year  ’round. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF^THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA" 

Thoutandi  of  taachen  have  been  detiohted  with  Greyhound's  booklet,  "THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA.”  It 
contains  140  pictures  and  stories  about  stranse  and  unbelievable  things  and  places.  For  your  free  copy,  mall 
this  coupon  to  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau,  245  W.  50th,  New  York  City.  If  you  want  fares  and  facts  about  any 
trip,  jot  down  place  you  wish  to  visit  on  line  below. 


